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GOOD TIP FOR 






...increase their typing skill 
with extra practice at home... 


Simply rent an Underwood 
Standard Office Typewriter 
(MANUFACTURER’S LATE MODEL) 

...at very modest cost 
per month! 








Practice at home should easily add 25 per cent to 
their typing efficiency and speed . . . judging from 
the experience of many successful students. 

They'll gain those needed extra hours of typing 
by renting an Underwood . . . the same type of 
machine they use in school, and most likely will 
use in their future office typing. 


Get the most out of your typewriting course. 
Ask your local Underwood sales office for full ren- 
tal information concerning... SPECIAL RENTAL 
RATES TO STUDENTS. 

Do it today . . . so your students will lose no time 


in ranking high in their class work. 
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ADJUSTABLE TYPING DESKS 


ATTAIN TOP POPULARITY IN 3 YEARS 


Over 2000 
Schools and Colleges 
Have Adopted the New 


Hartnett Desk 


The revolutionary Hartnett adjustable 
typing desks were introduced in May, 
1947, just three years ago, They have 
veritably swept to popularity in colleges 
and schools over the country. Over 2,000 


public and private educational institu- 


tions have adopted them. 








Hartnett Adjustable 
Table (Model 
#140) — 27” high, 
18” wide, 34” long. 
Shipping weight, 36 Ibs. $16.70 
each, f.0.b., Hammond, 


HAMMOND DESK GO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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weight 58 Ibs. 
Hammond. 





$28.50 each, 








DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model #101)— 
30” high, 20” wide, 36” long. Shipping 
b 


-0.0., 


The reason for the wide and immediate acceptance of these new- 


type desks is evident. They solved the long-standing problem of how 


to meet the individual differences of short, medium and tall typing 


students at the same machine in successive class periods. 


For some years research experts as well as leaders in business educa- 


tion have known that a typist increases speed and accuracy, with 


lessened fatigue, if the typewriter is at the ‘exactly right height." 
For the first time the Hartnett adjustable desk makes this possible for 
each student — by simply turning a knob. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature checked below. 


Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height". 
Complete information about models shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 


Name School 


Address ..My Position 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A Stimulating NEW Text 


By Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E, Wagner 


This illuminating book stresses the advan- 
tages of the American System of free enter- 
prise. It will help you provoke keener 


interest in business subjects. 


Your students can readily envision the voca- 
tional opportunities offered in America 
today. They gain a crystal-clear picture of 
management’s responsibilities to employees 
and of the employees’ responsibilities to 


management. 


In addition to explaining the principles of 
modern business, the authors provide a step- 
by-step guide to starting and operating a 
business. Harold S. Kahm is well qualified 
for writing on this phase since he comes from 
a family of successful business men. He is 
president of the Magi-Kem Corporation, a 
toy manufacturing firm which he has ex- 
panded by the application of sound prin- 


ciples of management. 


He is also well known for his articles on 


business subjects in such magazines as The 


384 pages 


556" x 836" 


Saturday Evening Post. Cosmopolitan, and 
Coronet. In addition to his many business 
activities, he is on the teaching staff at the 


University of Minnesota. 


Co-author Melvin E. Wagner is Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at West Haven, 
Connecticut. He has completed over 20 years 
of teaching business subjects and contributed 
the fruits of his classroom experience in mak- 


ing this a really practical, teachable text. 
Consider these well-planned features that 
lighten your teaching task: 

e The material is exceptionally easy to read. 
e There is a wealth of appropriate graphic 
illustrations which help drive home _ the 
cardinal points. 

¢ The student is asked to picture himself in 
the place of the businessman confronting 
typical situations in the realm of American 


Commerce. 


¢ No prerequisite courses are involved. 


Cloth Bound 


Send for your free examination copy today! 





MEMBER 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 





Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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In better schools 


wherever you go... 
IDENTIC practice 


filing sets 
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Miss Rose Leske, University of Okla- 
homa teacher, says: “We have used 
Remington Rand Identic Practice 
Sets since 1924. These same sets are 
still in use, and have been so satis- 
factory that many have been added 


” 


as enrollment increased 


FREE Showing of Filing Movie. 
Our full-color motion picture on fil- 
ing, “It Must Be Somewhere!” 
dramatizes filing problems in actual 
business, and will interest your stu- 
dents. Use the coupon. 





-.- for the same IDENTIC-al 


reasonms Yes, wherever you go, you find Identic sets used 
for filing practice. That’s natural—for the outstanding advantages of 
Identic help teachers and students everywhere. Among these advan- 
tages are: 
1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 
Materials and problems are similar to those of real business, giving 


realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades—often 


cutting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 


you in testing, grading, and visual instruction. 


In short, Identic will cut your costs, save your time, train your students 
thoroughly in modern filing methods. Send the coupon today for 


full information. 





Class in Filing at John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
using Identic Practice Filing Sets. 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING | 
e FP, f Name | 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York | 
School | 

Send me free literature on Remington Rand Identic | 
Practice Filing Sets [] Vertical [) Visible Address. l 
C | also want to arrange for a showing of your filing | 
film ‘It Must Be Somewhere.” City Zone State | 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. | 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 








A FABLE 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


Sue Wilkins and Bunny Brown were standing near the teachers’ bulletin board in the principal’s 
office. After reading a newly posted memo, Bunny turned and said, “What do you make of this, Sue? 
It says here: ‘All book requisitions and supplies for next year must be in by Friday instead of at the 
end of the term as before. Failure to cooperate will be a basis for withholding the monthly check’.” 

“Yeah, Bunny, I don’t get it.” 

“I guess they are starting to turn the screws a little tighter now. The old ax is being sharpened. 
You know, Sue, the old man’s secretary told me that there were at least fifty gals applying for a job 
next year. Devilabit, it used to be that no one cared as long as we got our jobs done well.” 

“That’s right,” said Sue with a worried look on her face. “I guess everybody’s getting the bit. This 
morning, Gus, my chairman, didn’t ask me how mother was feeling even though he let me off a little 
early yesterday to drive her to the doctor. I guess the boss is on his trail, too.” 

“Back to work, Slave,” said Bunny jokingly, ‘“‘and watch your step from now on.” 

Sue went to her classroom. After the lesson had got started, she thought, I guess I’ve been a little 
lax in my reports this past week, but there are good reasons. First, mother was sick, and then there 
was that leak in the water pipe. I didn’t think it upset anybody. They have never said anything to 
me about it before as long as I got along well with the kids, but maybe I’d better watch my step 
Irom now on. They probably have an eye on me. 

Sue turned to the door as she heard it opening. There’s Gus. He doesn’t look too happy. Bet he’s 
going to scold me for those latenesses. 

“Say, Sue,” said Gus, “that last set of tests you were supposed to finish on Wednesday were a 
little late getting down to the main office. How come?” 

Sue turned from the class. This is it, she thought. He’s leading up to something. That delay in 
my reports just couldn’t be helped. I guess Gus just wants an opening to hit me for it. 

“That wasn’t my fault, Gus. I had to delay giving the test one day because the class had its annual 
outing the day before, and you do remember mother was terribly ill that night.” 

“Okay, Sue. But we all must try to meet our schedules more promptly. You know we are going 
to have a state department evaluation of these schools next week.” 

Not like old Gus, Sue thought as the chairman walked away. Why didn’t he come right out and 
say it; a few more infractions and I’m through. There goes my merit rating, right in the ash can; 
and me with those doctor bills to pay. I wish Bunny hadn’t told me about all those gals in the old 
man’s office. I guess I’m on the blacklist for sure now. 

Later, the old man (the school superintendent) was sitting at his desk talking with Gus, the 
chairman of the business department. : 

“Gus, did you tell all the teachers in your department about getting their requisitions in sooner ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Johnson. I put up a notice so that all of them would be sure to get the word.” 

“Well, that is fine. As I was telling you last week, the only reason for the change is that the board 
of education is anxious to finish up the job so that the people in the administration can get two weeks’ 
more vacation.” 





We could write more of a moral about this little story, but it will be better if you work it out 
vourself. 


Letting teachers and children know why; considering the feeling of others; and trying to get 
the other fellow’s viewpoint are the ingredients of good human relations. And there is never an end 
to trying to develop and to combine these ingredients into our personal activities. 

Editor’s Note: By the way, if you derive a moral from this story that you think will interest others, 
please send it to us—the editorial staff will be glad to print it. 


Adapted from “The Little ‘Why’ That Wasn’t There” in the April, 1950 Management Digest. 
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PUTTER OFF 
THE TEE? 


Possible ... but don’t count on much distance. 
Any more than you can expect to get very far teaching 


Office Machine Practice without the right equipment. 


Monroe Adding-Calculators, of course, get you 

and your students off to a flying start in 

business mathematics. Because Monroes are so easy 
and practical to teach and to learn. 

Because the Educator model, for one, is specifically 
designed for school work . . . is manually operated 


so that each student can progress at the speed 





best gaited to his or her individual ability. 
Last, certainly not least, Monroes are the machines 


your students will use in business later. 


Like a practical demonstration of just how and why 
the Educator can make your teaching job easier . . . 
your pupils better fitted for business? 

Mail the coupon today. Your local Monroe 


representative will gladly show you. 













MONROES ‘nei “ 

1 

MEAN PAR FOR | Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ' 

EVERY BUSINESS | Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 
I 

COURSE! 1 Without obligation, I’d like your local representative to stop in and 

' give a demonstration of the Educator Monroe Adding-Calculator. ; 

I I 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








PREJUDICES? 


ADVISORY 
COUNCIL'S 
RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


Under the title, “Our Gentle Prejudices”, some obstructions to progress are clearly pointed 
out.!| But they are wrongly named. This would be unimportant, except that the name suggests the 
wrong cause, and until the right one is pointed out the remedy cannot be applied. 

Someone, the editor perhaps, underscores the title with this comment: “If you can read this 
article without squirming, you are probably the most prejudiced of all”. Whoever wrote that just 
doesn’t know teachers. It takes much more than an accusation of “gentle prejudice” to make them 
squirm. Even what is about to be said here, by no means genéle, will not get even a tremor out of 
them. 

The alleged “gentle prejudices” are not mere prejudices at all. They are something quite different. 
One suspects that the author of the article under review knows this, but hesitates to call a spade a 
spade lest he hurt some gentle professional soul. 

“The ex-shorthand teacher who, because of declining enrollments, is asked to teach general busi- 
ness”, rebels not because of a “gentle prejudice”, but because his training as a subject specialist has 
resulted in gross ignorance as to the nature and importance of general business. No one likes to teach 
what he doesn’t know. Few want to prepare for a new field. 

The typing teachers who do not “demonstrate” are not prejudiced against that method. They are 
unable to make a good showing at the machine because of lack of training or practice. Some are just 
plain professionally lazy. 

The filing teacher who treats “alphabetic, numerical, and geographical filing” alike isn’t preju- 
diced in favor of the “latter two.’ He more likely is ignorant as to the uses and difficulties of filing 
systems, and entirely satisfied with a touch-and-go jab at each one of them. 

The desire for competent students ‘‘to continue into the second year of shorthand”’ doesn’t stem 
from prejudice. It is due to a slowly dawning recognition of the fact that it is futile for low-level 
achievers to go on with this demanding subject. 

Teachers of clerical practice, if any, who concentrate on “payroll change sheets in a community 
using payroll checks almost exclusively” are not prejudiced in favor of ‘“busywork”. They are just 
plain incompetent as clerical practice teachers. 

Department heads who balk at accepting all and sundry for their traditional courses are not pre- 
judiced against low I Q’s. They merely want to avoid the effort involved in providing suitable new 
courses for them. 

It isn’t “gentle prejudice” that causes bookkeeping teachers to dwell upon ‘‘balance sheets and 
profit-and-loss statements”, despite the fact that “beginning jobs” rarely call for ability to make them. 
It well may be a conviction that an understanding of these final outcomes of the bookkeeping process, 
and ability to produce them, are of the essence of bookkeeping, as well as essential preparation for 
advancement. 

I wish I could believe that “what is being done in business has become the test of validity for all 
business education”—the vocational part at least. There is more evidence that the actual occupa- 
tional requirements of business jobs are almost wholly ignored by teachers. Witness the w.p.m. 
standards, the mere “acquaintanceship” goals of clerical practice and the superficial goals of “‘sales- 
manship”’ courses. 

That teachers spend much time “battling inertia” is hard to believe. They just unconsciously sur- 
render to it. But how right you are in saying that they spend little time “brushing up on tactics or 
strategy”; or, I may add, on readjusting their thinking as to what is sound business education today 
—personal use, basic vocational, occupational, general, promotional, or any other. 

That teachers are “not agzinst anything but in favor of something” is hard to take by those who 
have fought for standards other than net w.p.m., for occupational ability tests, for clerical training, 
for work experience, for guidance, for distributive training, for extension training in evening school, 
for practical economics, for personality development, for elimination of big-school programs in little- 
school situations, for supervision, for more enlightened teacher-training, for (you finish the list). 

The article under review is a good one. Read it. Implied, if not always expressed, are many 
thought-provoking comments. One could wish that it were a bit more on the two-fisted side, and a 
little less on the gentle side, but its effect (if any), well may be enhanced by its soft touch.” 





While not a very impressive pronouncement, taking into account its source, the recommendations 
of the New York State Advisory Council on Business Education are worth careful study.” 

Boiled down here they are: 

1. Use up-to-date office machines. As always, the implication that business education begins and 
ends with machines. 

2. More attention to penmanship, arithmetic, spelling and English grammar “at the elementary 
school level, and in early high school years.” This sounds familiar. It reveals an awareness of need, 
but a total absence of sound prescription for meeting it 


1 Business Teacher, May-June, 1950, page 258. 
2 Journal of Business Education, March, 1950, page 29. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE rapid progress of industrial 

development in the United States 
during the latter part of the 19th 
century was surpassed in the his- 
tory of time as a cataclysmic move- 
ment only.by the great technological 
improvements of the first half of the 
20th century. As production records 
soared almost toward infinity and 
government regulations requiring re- 
ports of one kind or another in- 
creased with astounding rapidity, the 
importance of efficient clerical pro- 
cedures slowly dawned on_profit- 
minded and competition-conscious 
executives, nowhere more so than in 
New York City, which had become 
the commercial and financial center 
of the world. 

By 1940, 27 percent of the 2,780,- 
224 persons employed in New York 
City, or 756,657 people, were en- 
gaged in clerical, sales, or kindred 
work. Their positions ranged from 
those of the simplest routine to those 
requiring varying degrees of tech- 
nical training, experience, and ma- 
turity. Whatever the level of the 
clerical ability required, employers 
demanded effciently trained person- 
nel. 

During the same two periods, the 
complex society of which we are a 
part began to demand a broader con- 
cept of the purposes of education in 
a democracy. Education for a liveli- 
hood assumed increasing importance 
in the pattern of education for life. 
Occupational training became inte- 
grated and coordinated, in theory at 
least, with the broad cultural educa- 
tion deemed the birthright of every 
child. No longer was it to be re- 
stricted to the professional group, 
but was to be extended to every level 
of intelligence and every field of en- 
deavor. 


The Vocational High School 


The Vocational High School ac- 
cepted the challenge of society and 
community to provide experiences 
which would help the student select, 
prepare for, and progress in an oc- 
cupation suited to his abilities, and 
which would give promise of eco- 
nomically competent producers and 
consumers able to maintain high 
standards of living. The program was 
dedicated in New York City to the 
development of personal, social, and 
vocational competencies; to the total 
education of all the children; to 
“well-balanced, well-rounded _ per- 


10 


by Florence J. McGill 


East New York Vocational High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sonalities capable of living richly and 
fully in all their activities.” 

To discover and direct desirable 
individual interests, aptitudes and 
abilities of a clerical nature, and on 
this basis, to inspire a wise selection 
of educational, vocational, and social 
goals, was a huge undertaking, but 
one which was assumed eagerly and 
vigorously by the Vocational High 
School Division as early as 1935. 

Apart from the physical features 
of plant, equipment, materials, and 





“learning for earning and living’ 


supplies required for such an en- 
deavor, there were major considera- 
tions, rational, philosophical and psy- 
chological in nature, which had to re- 
solve the idealism of the scholar and 
the pragmatism of the worker into 
a functioning program. These in- 
volved the rejection of the rigid cur- 
riculum of existing schools, the ex- 
pansion of the bookkeeping and 
stenographic sequences to include 
merchandising, salesmanship, and 
clerical practice, hotel accounting, 
restaurant, real estate and dress 
manufacturing bookkeeping, dental 
assisting, office machines and the 
more advanced forms of secretarial 
practice. 

Involved also were the determina- 
tion of goals and objectives which 
would promote the general wel- 
fare by helping each individual reach 
his highest level of accomplishment 
and develop his best personal and so- 
cial competence. With vocational 
competence defined to include the 


1“Guideposts For Curriculum Planning in the 


Vocational High Schools,’? Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 3, 1946-7, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, p. 12. 


IN NEW YORK i | 


latter, the good business program 
had, of necessity, to place emphas s 
on the child and give him occupi- 
tional training within a context of 
complete social usefulness. Teachers 
of other subjects would share paris 
of this responsibility with business 
teachers as would, also, the various 
counsellors, but it would remain the 
guiding principle of the business edu- 
cation program. 

More specific in its application, 
the good business program assumed 
the responsibility of preparing its 
students in the knowledges, skills, at- 
titudes, and ideals required for voca- 
tional competency in some field of 
business occupation in which em- 
ployment would be available. Be- 
cause of the increasing specializa- 
tion in clerical work and the im- 
possibility of providing instruction 
for all phases of it, the business 
courses are planned to give students 
a sufficiently broad background in 
knowledges, skills and related busi- 
ness duties to enable them to qualify 
for a specialized employment with a 
minimum of training on the job and 
to provide a basis for continued 
growth after initial employment. It 
is deemed essential, too, to make the 
courses flexible enough to provide 
for individual differences in students 
and in the employment needs of the 
community. 

Workers are needed at various 
levels of employment and without 
attempting to make the training too 
specialized, classes are set up to take 
care of this and to provide training 
for as large a number of business 
occupations as practicable. In those 
vocational high schools preparing for 
specific non-commercial trades, the 
students receive enough business in- 
struction to familiarize them with the 
business aspects of their occupational 
fields. Since a vocational program 
is pointedly organized to prepare stu- 
dents to enter an occupation, place- 
ment and follow-up are regarded as 
extremely important objectives. In 
addition, work experience is recom- 
mended wherever possible. This in- 
cludes after-school work and _ vari- 
ous applications of the cooperative 
training program. 

Types of Programs and Schools 

Programs are set up to take care 
of the following groups of students: 

1. Pre-employment groups seeking 
initial or terminal skill subjects, 
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2. Employed groups—those work- 
ing part-time or returning after hav- 
ing had business experience, 


3. Employed groups seeking up- 
grading. 

The vocational schools offering 
business programs are of several 
types: 

1. The general vocational high 
school with a business curriculum as 
one of the several curricula from 
which the students may make a 
choice: 

Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 
Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 
_ Annex 

East New York Vocational High School 

Annex 
Jamaica Vocational High School 
McKee Vocational and Technical 

School 
New York Vocational High School 
Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School 


High 


2. The general vocational high 
school with a special business course: 


Jane Addams Vocational High School 
Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational High School 
Queens Vocational High School 


3. The special vocational high 
schools in which the business studies 
are geared to a specific trade: 

Food Trades Vocational High School 
George Westinghouse Vocational High 

School 

Metropolitan Vocational High School 


4. The special vocational high 
schools which offer advanced and in- 
tensive Dusiness courses: 


Bronx Vocational High School Commer- 
cial Annex (four years) 

Central Commercial High School (three 
years) 


Originally it was intended to have 
one central school in each borough to 
which the other schools would feed 
certain students qualified for special 
training. Because of the students’ 
reluctance to leave the neighborhood 
school and the travel time involved, 
this plan did not materialize except 
in the case of Central Commercial 
High School. In most cases, there- 
fore, the local schools provide train- 
ing and equipment comparable to 
that of the special schools. None of 
the vocational high schools in New 
York City is districted. Graduates 
of the lower schools are accepted for 
the business curricula without exami- 
nation and without meeting any spe- 
cial requirements. Pupils are also 
accepted on transfer from other 
secondary schools. 

Approximately 5,000 students are 
now enrolled in these schools with a 
total pupil-period load of 18,871. 
Some are full-time day students, 
some are part-time students in con- 
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tinuation school classes, some are 
earning and learning under the co- 
operative work-training program. To 
take care of this register, a super- 
visory and teaching staff of about 
200 persons is provided. These are 
the people on whom the ultimate 
success of the program depends. 
They are alert to the problems in the 
community and in business; they 
know and trust children; they are 
able to instill the confidence and se- 
curity that is basic to their growth 
and development; they keep up with 
changes in their profession and in 
business methods and procedures. 

The schools are quite generously 
provided with materials, equipment 
and supplies and every effort is ex- 
erted to make teaching as realistic as 
possible from a vocational angle and 
to replace outdated and outworn 
equipment immediately. Although 
the courses offered in the various 
schools differ widely in type and ex- 
tent in an effort to meet the needs 
of large and small business organi- 
zations and to help the individual 
students qualify for clerical positions 
that will match their abilities, they all 
carry out the general theme, “learn- 
ing for earning and living.” Full- 
time students usually spend four 
periods a day in their major field, 
and another period or two in related 
commercial work. The other two or 
three periods of the normal school 
day are spent in academic classes 
meeting state requirements in Eng- 
lish, social studies and health edu- 
cation. Part-time instruction and 
guidance are provided for the 16-17 
year old’s who have secured employ- 
ment certificates. This consists of 
two hours of skill development and 
two hours of related and academic 
work a week. In both full-time and 
part-time classes, vocational and so- 
cial competency on a level at which 
employment can be obtained and life 
happily lived is provided for the slow 
learner. Similarly, remedial instruc- 
tion is undertaken where necessary 
and advisable; and the gifted stu- 
dents, or those with special interests, 
are offered elective courses that will 
develop to the maximum every po- 
tentiality they possess. 


The Guidance Program 


Guidance, is an integral part of 
the school program. Its specific ap- 
plication in the vocational school set- 
up includes a testing program for 
diagnostic and prognostic purposes, 
the programming of students to 
satisfy their needs and interests, the 
orientation of students to the world 
of work, help with placement on jobs 
for which they have been trained, 


and follow-up on the job to insure 
proper adjustment. 

Because it is felt that business edu- 
cation should be limited to students, 
who, with proper training and under 
normal conditions, may hope to 
qualify for employment in some com- 
mercial field, prognosis and try-out 
are characteristic features of the 
guidance program in every school. 
An exploratory first year in the gen- 
eral vocational schools provides try- 
out periods in commercial work, 
dressmaking, beauty culture and 
other girls’ trades. Through experi- 
ences in these classes, the students 
are helped to realize where their in- 
terests and aptitudes lie, and at the 
end of the year they select a spe- 
cialization for their last three years 
of high school work. 

In the special schools an explora- 
tory third term provides try-out ex- 
periences in the various commercial 
fields of stenography, bookkeeping, 
merchandising or clerical practice, 
after which specialization is per- 
mitted. 

In both types of schools, occupa- 
tional guidance lessons are supple- 
mented during the first three terms 
by the testing program which in- 
cludes tests of mental ability, emo- 
tional adjustment and clerical apti- 
tude. The results of such tests as 
the Acorn Clerical Aptitude Test, the 
Thurstone Examination in Clerical 
Work, the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers and the 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes Test, are 
carefully noted. Although the find- 
ings on these tests, an examination 
of the permanent record, and 
teachers’ opinions may affirm the pu- 
pil’s choice as a poor one, no student 
is denied an apportunity to satisfy a 
personal desire. At the same time, 
every effort is made by teachers and 
counsellors to guide into other fields 
for which they may be better suited 
those students unlikely to meet the 
employment standards set by busi- 
ness. This means there must be 
other training opportunities of the 
right type available, and often 
the guidance and education of par- 
ents are involved. 


Curriculum Is Adjusted to Market 


Training is on as broad a base as 
possible to permit wider scope of po- 
tential employment, greater useful- 
ness and employability. Some degree 
of specialization is necessary, how- 
ever, if the graduate is to be re- 
garded as a trained worker. Each 
student is helped to achieve the high- 
est level he personally is capable of 
reaching within the time spent in 
school. To make this possible, sub- 
ject matter is very carefully graded 


and presented in a progressive order 
of difficulty. 

If ultimate goals are to be reached, 
the school must make certain that 
the skills taught will prove of value 
after graduation, and that there is 
a likelihood of a demand for 
workers in the field for which in- 
struction is provided. This necessi- 
tates a constant study of the labor 
market and a high degree of flexi- 
bility in adjusting the curriculum to 
the present and future requirements 
of business. It means _ flexible 
courses of study which permit quick 
adaptation, and _ ready program 
changes to help each person find his 
proper place in the world of work. 
It means that the content of courses 
within school limitations must be 
based on the best and most up-to- 
date practices of successful concerns. 
It implies a testing program to meas- 
ure achievement at each step of the 
way, and the use of measuring in- 
struments both formal and informal 
for evaluating growth in general ap- 
titudes, abilities, and skills. 

Very definite provisions exist -—— 
within departments, within schools, 
or on a city-wide basis—for the im- 
plementation of each of these ideals, 
and the professionally alert staff is 
quick to adopt, adapt, and revise them 
in order to create and maintain de- 
sirable practices and procedures. 


Planning for Placement 

Placement is the decisive measure 
of the effectiveness of any program 
to develop vocational competency. To 
assure proper placement, instructions 
on how to get a job are given and 
active assistance is offered through 
the placement office of each school. 
The students are also taught how to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to 
conditions on the job after they have 
secured employment. 

In addition, an attempt is made to 
motivate post-graduate training in 
order to help the student adjust to 
occupational changes and_ progress 
on the job. Comprehensive _place- 
ment records are kept in each school 
and in the Vocational High School 
Division office. Follow-ups are made 
regularly and results are studied for 
suggested improvements in course 
offerings and course content. 


Training for Citizenship 

Vocational efficiency does not it- 
self guarantee an intelligent, self- 
directing and contributing member of 
society. Skills must be supplemented 
with an understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship. 
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Therefore personality and charac- 
ter training receive their due share 
of attention. Attitudes, ideals, and 
traits of character cannot be taught 
directly nor measured as_ readily 
as information and skills, but tech- 
nical proficiency is inadequate with- 
out them and personal happiness is 
insecure. The teaching in these 
spheres may be direct or indirect, 
but it is definitely planned for and 
purposefully executed. 

The cultural heritage cannot be 
neglected either. The general edu- 
cation which the student receives in 
his academic classes complements 
and supplements the vocational work 
and the personality training in order 
to develop innate capacities, knowl- 
edges, appreciations, attitudes, ete. 
As with the vocational training, every 
effort is made to have the offerings 
stem from the realities of life and 
to have the principles of human 
growth and development observed 
in their presentation. The result of 
all curriculum experiences, it is 
hoped, will be a student enriched 
mentally, morally, physically, and 
spiritually by his day-to-day accom- 
plishments in a happy purposive 
school environment—a_ student who 
will mature into an adult who is 
occupationally competent, personally 
and avocationally adjusted, economi- 
cally capable, and socially responsible. 


Community Cooperation 

The schools are helped to achieve 
their ideals of realism and func- 
tionalization by continuous contacts 
on the part of supervisors, students, 
and teachers with business through 
officially appointed groups which ad- 
vise in matters of courses of study, 
types of equipment, supplies, etc., 
through visits to offices and business 
displays of one kind or another, and 
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through work experience progran 

The intimate contact of busin 
men with such groups as the Voc. 
tional High School Curriculum Pla 
ning Committee, the Standing Co 
mittee in Commercial Subjects, a 
the advisory board presently bei 
formed, makes possible a dynami 
curriculum reflecting changes 
business and assures a maximum 
turn for the educational efforts 
both students and _ teachers. 

At the same time, with unremittii 
effort, supervisory and_ teache 
gioups evaluate methods, techniques 
and procedures to give the children 
of this city a constantly improving 
program of vocational business edu- 
cation. Some of the problems with 
which they are presently concerned 
include the incorporation of some 
basic business training into the pro- 
gram of every child for its consumer 
values; a more effectively function- 
ing guidance program; the de- 
velopment of testing techniques 
which will more readily measure 
employment standards; the develop- 
ment of short unit courses, terminal 
in nature, for early drop-outs; a 
clearer determination of clerical pro- 
cedures which should be taught; and 
more precise methods for their pre- 
sentation. Teachers and supervisors 
cannot solve these problems alone. 
They must have the cooperation of 
the businessmen of the community. 

That the businessmen of New 
York City are giving their whole- 
hearted support, as indicated above, 
to requests for cooperation is a trib- 
ute to their regard for the total wel- 
fare of society and an indication that 
the constant challenge of society and 
community for the improvement of 
business education in our New York 
City schools will not go unheeded. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received: 


How personal should personal-use typing be? 


On the last page you'll find an answer by M. Bernadine Bell, Long Beach College, 


Long Beach, California, who believes interest in personal-use typing may be lost through 


too intensive drills for technique. 
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Her points are well presented. 
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STEPHENS’ 


\\ HICH of the units in a one- 

semester, cooperative office 
practice class should be taught first ?” 
“What method of teaching this unit 
would make the most lasting impres- 
sion on the students?” 

In line with the Stephens philoso- 
phy of re-thinking the objectives and 
methods of presenting every course 
each time it is taught, of trying to 
make it as practical as possible for 
our “‘Susies,” I asked myself the 
above two questions. The answers 
were as follows: 

Answer to Question One 

Contrary to the system employed 
by most texts in the field of office 
practice, by which they reserve for 
last the unit on job applications, I 
decided to begin the course with a 
study of how to apply for a position. 
This, it seemed to me, was quite log- 
ical and had several definite advan- 
tages. The factors influencing my 
decision were: 

One—since this is a unit in which 
students always show a great deal of 
interest, especially now that jobs 
are not as easy to secure as they 
once were, why not begin with the 
girls at the point of their greatest 
personal concern? 

Two—since ours is a cooperative 
program, it was logical that I should 
prepare them in the best possible 
way for the interviews with their 
prospective employers for the semes- 
ter, 

Three—this would be one way of 
helping each girl to begin early in 
her last semester of college to make 
contacts with firms for which she 
would like to work after graduation, 
thus enabling her to prepare herself 
in any special way necessary for a 
position in which she might become 
interested ; and—a point which it is 
well to remember—many employers 
are favorably impressed by that ap- 
plicant who begins her job-hunting 
campaign some months in advance of 
graduation. 

Four—(and very important to me) 
it would, I felt sure, spark an interest 
in all the other units of the course; 
for, through our discussions of the 
qualities which an employer wants 
in his employees and the duties for 
which they must be prepared if they 
are to secure and successfully hold 
a desirable stenographic or secre- 
tarial position, the complete content 
of the course actually would be out- 
lined. 
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by V. Ernestine Moore 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Answer to Question Two 

The answer to the second question 
was not quite so simple, insofar as 
specific details are concerned, al- 
though there was no question in my 
mind as to the principle involved. 

Real educators have long asked, 
“What makes the most lasting im- 
pression on students?” and they have 
long known the answer also: activi- 
ties. According to studies made of 
the problem, it has been proved that 





. each employer was asked to 
rate the girl's telephone conversa- 
HOR els), 


the residual learning resulting from 
a mere study of textbooks is a very 
small percent, indeed, of the ma- 
terial covered; but, if the student is 
required to use the information he 
acquires, in a meaningful activity, he 
will be much more likely to under- 
stand what he has read, to be able to 
use it later, and he will remember 
it much longer. 

With these things in mind, I set 
out to build an activity unit on job 
applications. 

Do not think that “activity unit” 
implies that the girls were not re- 
quired to do any reading; to the 
contrary, they were given a great 
deal to do. As we do not use a 
text, but make quite extensive use 
of our library, they read widely in 
both secretarial science texts and 
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special books devoted solely to the 
problem of finding a job; however, 
their reading and the discussions in 
class were merely preparatory for the 
activities which were required of 
each girl. 


Preparing for the Interview 


First, each student was asked to 
decide on the type of company for 
which she would most like to work 
and to make a list of the qualifica- 
tions which she felt she possessed 
for that specific job, not forgetting 
to mention any special background, 
abilities, experiences, or outstanding 
qualities she possessed. These lists 
were brought to class, read, and dis- 
cussed, with the result that almost 
every girl was enabled to add to her 
list by receiving additional ideas 
from the other students’ lists. 

A second assignment was to find 
out everything possible about two 
industries, one in Columbia and the 
other in a near-by town, such as their 
history, products, financial status, 
employee policies, etc. This was to 
help the student discover and prac- 
tice the various means available for 
finding out about any company 
for which she might be interested 
in working. The reports were 
brought to class and each student 
read the information she had secured, 
explaining how she had gone about 
obtaining it. 

After this preliminary experience, 
each girl was asked to find out all 
the pertinent facts possible concern- 
ing a company for which she would 
be particularly interested in working 
next year. She was required to 
write at least two letters, one to an 
official of the company, and one to 
either an employee of the company 
or someone who could get an em- 
ployee’s opinion of the policies, ete. 
Also, it was suggested that she make 
a personal call, if possible. Since 
the homes of most of the students 
are in distant states, some could not 
do this; others were able to do so 
at Spring Rest. A written report 
of the findings, as well as classroom 
discussion, was required. 

A third aspect of this preparation 
for the finding of a job, after each 
girl had evaluated herself and a com- 
pany for which she would like to 
work, was obtaining specific instruc- 
tions on how to make preparations 
for “selling herself” to a prospective 
employer. As was true with all pre- 
vious projects, each girl read a great 
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deal and took notes, after which 
there was class discussion concern- 
ing the points involved, such as per- 
sonal appearance, attitudes, anticipa- 
tion of questions in order to have 
answers ready, preparing a “selling 
paragraph,” etc. 


Practicing the Interview 

On a given day, all students were 
required to come to class dressed for, 
and prepared to take part in a demon- 
stration interview. The head of the 
business education department, who 
is also personnel manager for all of- 
fice employees at Stephens, conducted 
two practice interviews with “appli- 
cants’’ chosen at random. The class 
session was held in a small audi- 
torium, and the students rated the 
interviewees on a mimeographed rat- 
ing sheet. Following each interview, 
the good and bad points of the de- 
monstrations were brought out 
through class discussion. Prior to 
this, in order to give the girls some- 
thing concrete as a model, the re- 
corded interviews, which can be pur- 
chased in the set of records that ac- 
companies Gregg’s Applied Secre- 
tarial Practice, were listened to and 
discussed. 

In order for each girl to have an 
opportunity to put into practice, in 
the most friendly surroundings pos- 
sible, what she had learned concern- 
ing the way to act during an inter- 
view, certain especially qualified fac- 
ulty members and administrators on 
campus were asked to each conduct 
a practice interview with one stu- 
dent, rating her on the same type of 
blank which had been used in the 
class session described above. In 
this way, it was possible to call to the 
attention of the girls any points at 
which they were not applying what 
they were supposed to have learned. 
Another feature of this practice in- 
terview was the calling of the inter- 
viewer by the girl to ask for the ap- 
pointment, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity to rate her telephone voice and 
technique. 

An important part of many job- 
hunting campaigns is the filling out 
of an application blank and the tak- 
ing of a test. One class period was 
devoted to this activity, in which the 
application blank and test used for 
the selection of office workers at 
Stephens were filled out on the type- 
writer. The activity helped the girls 
to become aware of any points at 
which they might make mistakes in 
filling out such blanks or taking ap- 
plication tests; to overcome some 
of the strangeness connected with 
taking such a test for the first time; 
to find their weaknesses, so they 
might make a special effort in those 
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areas before being graduated from 
college ; and to afford them an oppor- 
tunity to compare themselves with 
the (very large and representative) 
group who apply each year for jobs 
at the college. 

As soon as it was felt that the 
girls were adequately prepared for 
an interview “downtown,” each was 
given the name of her prospective 
employer. She was to find out all 
she could about the firm and the man 
who would be interviewing her, to 
adjust her “campaign” to the require- 
ments for the job, and to arrange 
for an interview with the person for 
whom she was to work, realizing that, 
if she were not acceptable, she would 
have to find sonie other employer 
who would be interested in her serv- 
ices. Although the students did not 
know it, each employer was asked 
to rate the girl’s interview and tele- 
phone conversation on the same kind 
of blank that was used in class and 
in the interviews on campus. 


Letters of Application 


Still another important element of 
finding a job is, quite often, that of 
writing a letter of application which 
will catch the attention of the per- 
sonnel manager. Since all the stu- 
dents in the class this year are tak- 


ing, or have already taken, the course 
in business correspondence, it was not 
necessary to include a complete unit 
on letter writing in this year’s out- 


line for the course. However, as a 
matter of review of the principles 
involved, later in the semester the 
students were required to write a 
letter of application and prepare a 
data sheet. These were brought to 
class, projected on a screen by the 
use of the opaque projector, and dis- 
cussed. Each letter projected was 
rated by the girls, using a modifica- 
tion of the points listed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edlund in Pick Your Job and 
Land It, pages 155-159. Then, each 
was asked to rate her own letter and 
to make any corrections or improve- 
ments she felt were desirable. 

An activity closely connected with 
the writing of the letter of applica- 
tion is that of preparing a thank- 
you note such as would be sent to 
the personnel manager after an inter- 
view. Each girl was required to 
write a follow-up note. These, too, 
were discussed in class and re-writ- 
ten when necessary. 

As a method of reviewing the 
whole subject of job applications, 
just before the girls leave school this 
spring, one of the class periods is to 
be devoted to the showing of the 
movie, 1 Want That Job. 


Conclusions 

In past years, the unit on job 
applications has been much more 
brief, although it has included so:ie 
activities. A unit such as has been 
outlined here requires a great cal 
more time on the part of both teac! er 
and students, for not only is exten- 
sive reading necessary, but all the « r- 
rangements which the teacher must 
make and the careful preparation of 
activities by the students take a sur- 
prisingly large amount of tine. 
Hence, it is necessary for me to ask 
myself: “Was it worth it?” 

According to the students, it was. 
They were thrilled by the response 
they received from the companies to 
which they wrote. Many of them 
were invited to come in for an inter- 
view, and several of the letters ex- 
pressed approval of the fact that 
the girl had shown so much initiative 
and interest as to start several months 
in advance of graduation to look for 
the kind of job in which she would 
be happy. 

The girls said, too, that they felt 
they would not forget the things 
which they had had to put into prac- 
tice, and each seemed to feel that 
she would be able to approach an ac- 
tual interview with the self-confi- 
dence which comes from knowing 
that she is doing the right thing, 
knowing that she is actually inter- 
preting correctly what she has read 
and been told is the proper strategy, 
rather than having to go into the in- 
terview ‘‘cold,” trying to guess at an 
interpretation of material she has 
read and, at best, discussed. 

As the teacher, I have been most 
gratified by the time the girls were 
willing to give to the project, the 
initiative and creativeness which they 
displayed, and the tremendous 
amount of interest which this unit 
seemed to create in the other units 
of the course which we have studied. 

Yes, I’m all for taking the unit 
on “Applying for a Job” out of the 
back of the book and putting it first, 
thus adding not only considerable in- 
terest to the rest of the course, but 
giving it more unity and significance. 
Also; I’m convinced that the only 
fair thing to do is to give the stu- 
dents a chance to apply what they 
are learning, an opportunity to make 
their mistakes of interpretation or 
inadequate preparation for this all- 
important phase of their business life 
in a situation where they can secure 
maximum profit and kindly assis- 
tance, rather than perhaps later risk- 
ing the loss of the job they would 
most like to secure. Any amount of 
time and energy devoted to avoiding 
this possibility is well spent. 
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OT one of the thirty question- 

naires returned to me by office 
managers indicated that all phases of 
the bookkeeping cycle as they are 
taught in bookkeeping classes are 
performed in any one single office. 
Perhaps this helps to explain the fact 
that during many of the personal in- 
terviews with office supervisors and 
managers they would say, “Our sys- 
tem of keeping books is different 
from any other office. Our system 
is suited to our business.” One man 
said, “All I want the school to teach 
the students I employ is the funda- 
mentals of the double entry system. 
If they know the fundamentals, they 
will easily learn my system of record 
keeping.” 

Haven't most business teachers 
had students come back to school 
and tell that where they work, the 
books are not kept the way they 
learned to keep books in bookkeeping 
class? The survey shows that book- 
keepers do perform many office du- 
ties which are not necessarily called 
bookkeeping duties. However, the 
information found concerning their 
performance of bookkeeping duties 
will be considered first. 

From the answers to the question- 
naire used for the survey, it is found 
that some of the bookkeeping duties 
are performed much more frequently 
than are others. Some duties, as they 
are known as a part of the bookkeep- 
ing cycle, are not performed at all 
in many of the business offices. 
Therefore, those bookkeeping duties 
most frequently performed by book- 
keepers in the offices surveyed are 
listed here in the order of their fre- 
quency. 

Those performed in from 50 per 
cent to 65 per cent of the offices are: 

1. Recording transactions in the 
cash journal 

2. Recording transactions in the 
general journal 

3. Taking a trial balance 

4. Posting entries into ledger ac- 
counts 

5. Keeping withholding tax records 
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DO BOOKKEEPERS [Eq «~ 
JUST “KEEP BOOKS"? 


by Juliabel Strauch 


Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 





Editor's Note: This is the second of a 
series of four articles based upon a sur- 
vey of business offices in the Pekin, Illi- 
nois area. The purpose was to find out 
the office duties actually performed by 
stenographers, bookkeepers and clerical 
workers, 

The first article dealt with the duties 
of stenographers, This second deals with 
the duties of bookkeepers, the third will 
deal with the duties of clerical workers, 
and the last with the evaluation of office 
workers, Journal readers should find this 
series of value in the evaluation of the 
content of courses for prospective office 
workers. 





6. Keeping detailed records of ac- 
counts receivable 


7. Preparing a profit and loss state- 
ment 

8. Keeping detailed records of ex- 
penses 


9. Sorting and checking invoices 
10. Recording transactions in the 
sales journal 
11. Preparing monthly 
for customers 
Those performed in from 40 per 
cent to 49 per cent of the offices and 
listed in the order of their frequency 
are: 
1. Recording transactions in the 
purchases journal 


statements 


2. Preparing a balance sheet 
3. Recording and posting adjusting 
and closing entries 

4. Closing accounts in the ledger 
5. Keeping state sales tax records 
6. Calculating trade discounts 

7. Sorting and checking bills 

8. Keeping detailed records of ac- 


counts payable 
Those performed in from 25 per 
cent to 39 per cent of the offices and 
listed in the order of their frequency 


sare: 


1. Calculating interest on commer- 
cial papers 

2. Sorting and checking sales slips 
3. Preparing a work sheet 

It is rather surprising that the 
most frequent of these foregoing du- 
ties is performed by bookkeepers in 
only 65 per cent of the offices. How- 
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ever, as stated before, the more I 
talked with the businessmen, the 
more | realized that many of the of- 
fices do not keep their books and use 
all steps of the bookkeeping cycle 
as they are taught in bookkeeping 
classes. 
Bookkeepers Also Use 
Office Machines 

In 57 per cent of the offices sur- 
veyed, bookkeepers use the adding 
machine. Also, in 33 per cent of the 
offices, the bookkeeping machine is 
used, The cash register is used in 29 
per cent of the offices, the check pro- 
tector in 26 per cent, the calculator 
in 18 per cent, the numbering ma- 
chine in 8 per cent, the mimeograph 
in 7 per cent, and the Addresso- 
graph, checkwriter, PBX  switch- 
board, and key punch machine in 4 
per cent of the offices. As might be 
expected, the adding machine and 
the bookkeeping machine are most 
commonly used by bookkeepers. 
However, it seems that the use of 
all these machines by bookkeepers is 
frequent enough that students major- 
ing in bookkeeping should be given 
basic training in these machines 
insofar as it is possible in the high 
school, if they do not receive it in 
connection with their bookkeeping 
courses. 


Many Bookkeepers Must Be 
Typists Too 

Oftentimes when a student—par- 
ticularly a boy—is asked why he is 
not interested in taking typing, he 
will say that he doesn’t need typing, 
he is going to be a bookkeeper. It 
seems that many of the bookkeeping 
students who hope some day to work 
in offices as bookkeepers, visualize 
themselves as the people who will be 
recording transactions, posting, pre- 
paring financial statements, and clos- 
ing the books at the end of the fiscal 
period. They do not contemplate 
other duties involved in running an 
office which will become a part of 
their daily work. 

Many of the typing duties in an 
office are closely related to the keep- 
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ing of records. In many instances, 
these are performed by bookkeepers. 
Through the survey, it is found that 
in 51 per cent of the offices the cus- 
tomers’ statements are typed by 
bookkeepers, and in 48 per cent, the 
financial statements are typed by 
them. Some other typing duties per- 
formed by bookkeepers are listed 
here in the order of their frequency. 
Those performed in from 40 per 
cent to 44 per cent of the offices are: 
Addressing envelopes 
Composing simple letters on the 
typewriter 
Typing invoices 
Typing letters on 
paper 
Typing checks 
" Those performed in from 30 per 
cent to 39 per cent of the offices are: 
1. Typing receipts 
Typing credit slips 
3. Typing purchase orders 
4. Typing postal cards 
5. Typing straight copy material 
Those performed in from 20 per 
cent to 29 per cent of the offices are: 
1. Typing telegrams 
Typing tabulated material 
Typing bills of lading 
. Typing letters on plain paper 
. Typing letters from direct dic- 
tation 
Taking dictation in shorthand 
and transcribing notes on the 
typewriter 


letterhead 


Typing names and addresses on 
form letters 


Typing material from rough 
draft 

Perhaps it is worthy of mention 
that in 15 per cent of the offices the 
bookkeepers prepare master copies 
for both the mimeograph and _ the 
gelatin and liquid duplicators. 

It is rather surprising to find that 
in 23 per cent of the offices, em- 
ployees whose major work consists 
of bookkeeping duties are sometimes 
called upon to take some dictation 
in shorthand and transcribe (Item 
6 above). Perhaps this bears rela- 
tion to the fact that when some busi- 
nessmen call the high school and ask 
if there are any students available 
for employment they say, when asked 
if the student must have had _ short- 
hand, “Well, yes, I would like for 
her to be able to use shorthand. She 
won't have to use it often, but oc- 
casionally I dictate some letters.” 

This study also shows that in 61 
per cent of the offices the bookkeep- 
ers have to make carbon copies of 
most of the material they type. 


Bookkeepers Also File 
In 46 per cent of the offices book- 


keepers perform alphabetic filing and . 
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finding of material; in 26 per cent, 
they do numeric filing; in 25 per 
cent, they file according to subjects, 
and in 11 per cent, they do geo- 
graphic filing. In 30 per cent of the 
offices, bookkeepers sort and classify 
material to be filed. Therefore, it 
seems very evident that a student 
preparing to be a bookkeeper in an 
office must also know something 
about filing procedure. 


Perfor e of Miscellaneous 
Duties is Important 





In many offices the performance 
of many of the miscellaneous office 
duties rests upon the shoulders of 
the bookkeeper. The following du- 
ties are performed in from 47 per 
cent to 51 per cent of the offices 
with the most frequent listed first: 

1. Keeping time records and pre- 
paring payrolls 

2. Answering the 
taking messages for 
ployer 

3. Filling out deposit slips and 
making deposits at the bank 

4. Ordering office supplies 

The following duties are per- 
formed in from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the offices with the most fre- 
quent listed first: 

1. Cleaning and oiling typewriters 
2. Placing long distance telephone 
calls 


telephone and 
the em- 


Withdrawing money from t 
bank 

Receiving callers in the office 
Changing typewriter ribbons 
Sending telegrams 

Making appointments for 
employer 

Stuffing and sealing envelop: 
by hand 

The following duties are pcr 
formed in from 20 per cent to 29 p» 
cent of the offices with the most fre 
quent listed first: 

1. Sending registered letters an 

insured packages 

Taking merchandise inventory 

Securing postal money orders 
Securing bank drafts 
Filling in business 

hand 

Other less frequently performed 
duties are weighing mail and figur- 
ing the amount of postage needed 
and checking names and numbers for 
accuracy. 

The survey gives evidence that in 
this area a student wanting to be a 
bookkeeper should also prepare him- 
self for the many other duties which 
will be his to perform, even though 
he will be hired as a “bookkeeper.” 
Especially does it seem that he 
should be prepared in his typing and 
in the use of the basic office ma- 
chines, primarily the adding machine 
and the bookkeeping machine. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 
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In the May issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the "Home, Sweet Home” 


design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 26 of the May issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the September issue. 
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WHAT KIND OF ENGLISH SHOULD WE TEACH? 


| T IS common knowledge in our 
trade that there is something 
wrong with the methods of teach- 
ing writing. 

Just let an experienced business 
man, or an advertising agency 
executive, or a newspaper editor 
find out that you teach English and 
he sooner or later says “What's 
wrong with the schools today 
why can’t your graduates write 
better?” 

If you teach writing—English 
composition, business English, 
journalistic writing—at a college 
or university, you are inclined to 
answer that the students coming 
up from high school were not prop- 
erly prepared in English. If you 
are a high school teacher, you may 
say that the students graduated 
from elementary schools are not 
given competent instruction in Eng- 
lish. And if you are an elementary- 
school teacher, you may reply that 
the child’s home enviroment in_re- 
spect to English was a handicapping 
influence. 

And there is a lot of truth in each 
of those answers. 

But the fact remains—and most 
of us will admit it—that on the av- 
erage the graduates of our colleges 
and universities do not write as well 
as they should. It may be more exact 
to say that on the average they do 
not write even good English. (At this 
point, a soured employer might sug- 
gest striking out the word “good.” ) 

I should like to submit certain per- 
sonal opinions on what is wrong with 
the teaching of writing—and to set 
forth a constructive idea or two. 

The style of English composition 
taught today in many colleges is out- 
of-date. It is a literary style of 
writing, often based to a large extent 
on the style of British authors of the 
18th and 19th centuries. The writ- 
ing of Macaulay, Burke, et al, are 
held up as models. Their styles— 
mostly heavy and recondite according 
to our present-day standards—may 
have been excellent for their times; 
but their styles are not suitable for 
the present American scene. (There 
are exceptions of course. Shaw is an 
outstanding one. ) 

The kind of English composition 
taught today in many colleges is 
falsely based on the assumption that 
many of the students will become 
novelists, poets, essayists, and other 
types of literary lights.: The fact is 
that, comparatively speaking, exceed- 
ingly few college graduates become 
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by Edward J. Kilduff 
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This article has been adapted from a 
speech first delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the American Business Writ- 
ing Association, December 29, 1949, 
Since that time a considerable contro- 
versy has been raised by educators from 
New York City to Tacoma, Washington, 
and from Daytona Beach, Florida, to Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Declaring that the English being 
taught in the American schools today is 
utterly divorced from reality, Professor 
Kilduff called upon those business edu- 
cators of the nation who have the job 
of teaching effective writing to help 
break down some of the conventions, 
stuffiness, and cobwebs. In the contro- 
versy which ensued, most exception was 
taken by conservatives to Professor Kil- 
duff's position on slang and colloquial- 
isms. Professor Kilduff stated that the 
unconditional condemnation of slang and 
colloquial expression was not only ab- 
surd, but denied the student fullest use 
of language. Slang can be out of place 
in certain contexts, but on a large num- 
ber of occasions slang and colloquial- 
isms are not only permissible, but are 
much more effective, and hence prefer- 
able, to words of literary standard. 

Since this appeal was directed pri- 
marily to teachers of business education, 
the editors of the Journal have obtained 
Professor Kilduff's permission to reprint 
the speech. What do you think of this 
as a business teacher? The Journal 
would like very much to hear your reac- 
tions. 





successful literary writers. This 
tendency to teach literary writing for 
the very few interested and talented 
students raises havoc with the 95 per 
cent of students who have no inten- 
tion of becoming writers of literature 
and who take a dim view of the whole 
proceeding. Joe Blow knows that he 
is eventually going into his family’s 
shoe factory. A weekly theme assign- 
ment is to describe the autumnal 
colors of the trees on the campus. 
The interest that Joe takes in writing 
that assignment can well be imagined. 

Now it happens that Joe Blow and 
the great majority of college gradu- 
ates like him will in their lifetimes 
write many more words than the 
average literary figures; for Joe 
Blow, as he goes ahead in his family’s 
shoe factory, finds himself dictating 
countless business letters, memoran- 
dums, and reports. And the kind of 
English composition Joe uses is cer- 
tainly not the kind he was supposed 
to learn at college. He shed that 
years ago when he found out that the 
literary style of English composition 


was not used extensively in the shoe 
business. 


Place of Slang in Everyday 
Communication 


Much of the kind of English com- 
position (including grammar, word 
use, sentence construction, etc.) 
taught today in many colleges is un- 
real; it does not square with present- 
day actualities of our American lan- 
guage. Time does not permit me to 
discuss such matters as out-moded 
rules of grammar, overlong sen- 
tences, and dated ideas about para- 
graphing. But I should like to speak 
of one matter: the unrealistic attitude 
taken by some instructors in English 
toward the use of words labeled “‘col- 
loquial” or ‘‘slang’’ in the dictionary. 

I can well understand why a young 
instructor in English will—in his 
lecturing, writing, and conversation 
—so often choose a stuffy but ac- 
cepted word over a colloquial but 
more telling word. He is more con- 
cerned with being correct than in 
being interesting or lucid. He is self- 
conscious of the fact that he is an 
instructor in English, that people may 
be noticing his English, and that he 
cannot afford to use anything but 
perfect diction. Unfortunately, he 
sometimes tries to give his students 
the same standards—as though all of 
them were planning to become in- 
structors in English. One result is 
that his students may consider him 
to be a prig, a pedant, or an ivory- 
tower boy; and, as a further result, 
they may discount everything he at- 
tempts to teach—even the good stuff. 
As a matter of fact most of these 
young instructors are ‘“‘good Joes.” 
Get them away from the academic at- 
mosphere, and then hear them talk: 
“What a lousy deal that new chair- 
man gave me! I wonder what’s eat- 
ing him.” “Say, who swiped my 
shirt?” In those uninhibited mo- 
ments, they express their thoughts 
naturally and effectively—in_collo- 
quial words and in slang words. 
Yes, and the older professors of Eng- 
lish do, too. Many a time in my pri- 
vate office or at conventions I have 
had the pleasure of listening to pro- 
fessors open up their hearts to me 
in most cogent and delightful slang. 
I am sure they did not pick up all 
the slang words from their students’ 
papers. 

The point I wish to make is that 
students should not be led to believe 
that colloquial words are suspect and 
that slang words are always outside 
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the pale. Students should be told 
that on most occasions colloquial 
words are not only “correct” but are 
to be preferred to words of literary 
standard; they should be told that in 
the idiom of our common American 
speech, slang words play an impor- 
tant part and that, on appropriate 
occasions, slang words are not only 
more effective than literary words 
but are indeed to be preferred to 
literary words. (By the way, who 
has the authority to label a word as 
“colloquial” or “slang’—and who 
gave him that authority ?) 


Changes in Newspaper Writing 


For the past several years, I have 
been watching rather closely the 
marked change in attitude by the edi- 
tors of outstanding New York news- 
papers toward the use of colloquial- 
isms and slang in their newspapers. 
The use of slang in particular has 
increased amazingly—and in my 
opinion has made newspaper accounts 
more readable and more effective. 
Here, for example, is John Crosby, 
radio critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, writing a review of a cer- 
tain television show. Crosby, a bril- 
liant writer, concluded his review 
with the 3-word paragraph, “It was 
lousy.” 

Here, for another example, is the 
revered New York Times permitting 
a book reviewer in the sacrosanct 
Books of the Times department to 
use the slang word “nuts” to express 
his contempt of a statement made by 
an author. The reviewer possibly 
considered using such correct words 
as “nonsense,” “absurd,” “pshaw,” 
“pish.” But in my opinion he couldn’t 
have employed a more devastating 
word than the slang word “nuts.” 

I have observed also the fast de- 
veloping use of slang in the editorial 
columns of reputable metropolitan 
newspapers. The recent change in 
the editorial English of the New 
York World-Telegram was particu- 
larly noticeable. Here is an example: 


*"REDS PLUG MARTYR TUNE. 


Robert G. Thompson, the con- 
victed Communist who got off 
with the three-year sentence 
from Judge Medina, now is ped- 
dling the tripe that sentencing 
him to less time than his 10 
comrades is some sort of a dirty, 
capitalistic trick... .” 


Apparently the news is getting 
around among the top brass in the 
newspaper field that if you want peo- 
ple to read your editorials you must 
make the writing more interesting 
and less stuffy. 
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Standard American English 


I have chosen my examples from 
newspaper writing because this style 
of writing is open for everyone to 
examine, because | believe it is the 
best everyday writing, and because 
more persons learn more English 
from newspaper reading than from 
any other printed medium. News- 
paper writers are professionals, they 
get around and constantly hear the 
American idiom, and their work is 
under observation and_ criticism. 
Their English—after it has passed 
through the hands of the copy desk, 
the rewrite men, the editors, and 
the proofreaders — represents good 
standard American English. 

This recognition by top news- 
papers that the kind of English to use 
is determined by its acceptance by 
the reader gratifies me very much; 
for it is the principle that we teach- 
ers of business writing have been 
advocating during the past three or 
four decades. We have been accused 
by some instructors in English com- 
position of teaching “sub-standard” 
English—just because it wasn’t liter- 
ary, you know. They could not un- 
derstand why colleges and univer- 
sities should teach anything but lit- 
erary composition. 

I have no illusions that the kind 
of academic English composition 
still being taught in so many of our 
colleges will change much in the im- 
mediate future. It will continue to 
be taught by instructors who majored 
in English and who wrote their doc- 
toral theses on Chaucer, or Milton, 
or Lovelace. Such liberalizers in the 
field of English as the late Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, the 
late Professor Brander Matthews of 
Columbia, and the late William Allan 
Neilson, President of Smith College, 
rarely appear on the academic scene. 
These men because of their academic 
prestige did accomplish something 
(Neilson, especially, in the field of 
words)—but not enough. Academic 
conservatism that is based on prece- 
dent and authority was too strong 
even for them. And I am afraid that 
students of such courses will need 
to unlearn much of what they were 
taught—including the use of literary 





allusions. 

In my opinion, the most effective 
kind of English composition being 
taught today in our colleges and uni- 
versities is the realistic, practical, 
non-literary American type that we 
find in such courses as business writ- 
ing, engineering writing, newspaper 
writing, publicity writing, and adver- 
tising writing. 


Liberalize Business Writing 


It is my further opinion that \ 
teachers of business writing shou! | 
be more liberal than ever in respe:¢ 
to grammar, sentence constructio 
paragraphing, and word use. Ovr 
American language is breaking aw 
from the British dicta that have :o 
long controlled it. The whole trer | 
of our language—whether used 11 
business letters, in advertising, in 
newspaper editorials, in radio and 
TV _ speaking—is toward the collo- 
quial, slangy, vital style that is fun- 
damentally the genius of our livin 
American language. And this trend 
is being fostered by the tremendous 
economic revolution and the social 
evolution going on before our eyes 
today. Our language is rapidly being 
adapted to the masses; for today 
they — not the classes—have the 
money and the votes. Newspapers 
and magazines that will not recognize 
these facts cannot survive against 
the competition of newspapers and 
magazines that have learned that the 
ivory-tower type of English does not 
attract readers. Where are the high- 
brow newspapers and magazines of 
yesteryear ? 

And note the kind of popular 
writing now being used in the adver- 
tising of the great metropolitan 
banks. These banks (the four-bil- 
lion-dollar Chase National Bank of 
New York City, for example) are 
today seeking to make personal loans 
as small as $300 to the people—and 
they are adapting their services and 
their language to those people. They 
don’t want to be the great banks of 
yesteryear. 

Finally, it is my considered opinion 
that the fundamental principles of 
writing that the members of the 
American Business Writing Associ- 
ation have been advocating for dec- 
ades are sound, are practical, and are 
now beginning to receive the recog- 
nition and the acceptance they so well 
deserve. 
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ADULTS LIKE TO GRADUATE! 


by Estelle S. Phillips 
Head of Department of Business Education 
Divisions 1-9 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


RADUATION always’ means 

excitement, a sense of achieve- 
ment, congratulations, a bit of pres- 
tige. There is pride of accomplish- 
ment, a secure feeling derived from 
the knowledge recently acquired, a 
relief that there will be no more 
classes! All of these emotions mingle 
at graduation time without regard to 
the graduate’s age, sex, educational 
background, or even the length of the 
course just finished. 

Graduations occur frequently in 
an adult distributive education pro- 
gram—sometimes there are three in 
one day in one city—and they are not 
confined to January and June. They 
add to the difficulties of a distribu- 
tive education supervisor but this is 
far outweighed by the pleasures of 
those completing the courses. I once 
heard a supervisor say that he did not 
like an adult D. E. program because 
the classes were always starting and 
stopping. That is true to a certain 
extent, and it does mean additional 
records and statistical reports. The 
program does not fit into a traditional 
school pattern. However, it also 
means that the classes have many 
unique features that are not always 
found in other phases of education. 

Almost without exception, teachers 
of adult D. E. classes are enthusias- 
tic, hard working, original in their 
presentations, and very well prepared 
for each class. They really live the 
subject matter they are teaching. This 
seems to be possible because of the 
fact that the classes do not usually 
meet more than once or twice a 
week, many of the teachers are not 
otherwise employed, the teachers have 
had trade experience in the subjects 
they are teaching, and the courses 
are of short duration. The teachers 
feel impelled to make each class really 
count. Then, too, the teachers prob- 
ably feel that adult students are more 
critical than youngsters. They rea- 
lize that adults have definite objec- 
tives and that, whether they are at- 
tending class on their own or com- 
pany time, they have certain things 
they want to learn and they want this 
learning practical and closely related 
to their jobs. 

All of this is by way of saying that 
adult D. E. classes are fun to watch 
and interesting to administer. This 
has been especially true in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is a rewarding 
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and stimulating experience for all 
connected with it. 

Under the George-Deen and 
George-Barden Acts, the District of 
Columbia is considered a minimum 
State so the D. E. program on a 
State level administratively, but more 
comparable in size to a city program, 
has been in operation for twelve 
years. It has been fortunate tor 
the program that Washington, D. C. 
is the headquarters for many national 
trade associations so, through these, 
it has been possible to offer a num- 
ber of educational courses. 

Types of Courses 

Some years ago, the pilot course 
in Paint Power was given with the 
cooperation of the National Paint, 





Restaurant Association Graduation of 
Hostesses 


Varnish, and Lacquer Association. 
Since then, this course has been re- 
peated a number of times. Members 
of the Washington Paint Club en- 
courage all of their employees to en- 
roll for the course. It meets once a 
week for 16 or 18 meetings of two 
hours each at the National headquar- 
ters. This building itself is an in- 
spiration for the class. A caterer 
sends in dinner for the class each 
week so that the “students” have this 
additional opportunity to discuss in- 
formally the subject in which they 
are most interested—paint. The text- 
book, Paint Power, is used as a 
background for the class discussions 
and study. The paint laboratory in 
the National headquarters gives the 
class a workshop for the technical 
aspects of the course. Interior deco- 
rators from local firms are imported 
for special lectures. Class discussion 
is supplemented by films on the topics 
studied. 


A graduation dinner is always 
given at the close of a Paint Power 
class as a tribute to those who have 
earned their certificates. The Paint 
Association awards elaborate diplo- 
mas and the Business Education De- 
partment of the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia also gives 
its distributive education certificate. 

As a part of the graduation exer- 
cises, members of the class are asked 
to comment on the course and to 
make suggestions for its improve- 
ment. A very young man was a 
member of a recent class. He volun- 
teered the information that he had 
just graduated from a local high 
school, had decided to be a paint 
salesman, and had immediately en- 
rolled in the Paint Power class. He 
mentioned the enthusiasm of the 
teacher, the generosity of the stu- 
dents in exchanging information, the 
informality of the discussions, and 
the practicality of the subject matter 
as outstanding features of the meet- 
ings. The most recent class had our 
first woman enrollee. This young 
woman makes recommendations for 
paint purchases for the Marine 
Corps. She found the meetings very 
helpful to her work. 

The District D. E. program has al- 
ways worked very closely with the 
Washington Restaurant Association. 
In this field, classes in waitress and 
hostess training and in sanitation 
fill the schedule of a full-time D. E. 
adult teacher. The Washington Res- 
taurant Association has outfitted two 
rooms for the teaching of these 
classes. These are equipped with 
tables of several models found in 
different types of restaurants, with 
trays of different sizes, silver, china, 
and glassware. The students use the 
manual, Training Restaurant Sales 
Personnel, published by the U. S. 
Office of Education, as a reference 
book, and are given considerable 
practice in actual serving. The role 
playing technique is used and the 
students take turns in the parts of 
hostesses, guests, and waitresses. The 
importance of the waitress in the 
merchandising of clean, attractive 
food and in correct customer service 
is emphasized. During the current 
year, we have had a special teacher 
for the adult hostess classes held in 
the evenings. She has been especially 
enthusiastic and has arranged for 
each group to hold its final meeting 
in a local restaurant or hotel where 
a tour of the kitchen is taken and a 
talk given by the on-the-job hostess. 

The day time teacher is available 
for classes in local restaurants where 
the number of employees warrants. 
She conducts classes on employer 
time on the employer’s premises. In 
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one of these classes recently, a wait- 
ress seemed to resent having to at- 
tend the meetings. After several 
classes, however, she was heard tell- 
ing a fellow worker that she had been 
trying out some of the teachers’ sug- 
gestions for improving the service 
and that she could hardly carry home 
her tips. 

Good grooming and personal hy- 
gienics are an integral part of these 
courses. It is interesting to note the 
changes in appearance between the 
first and last meetings of these 
groups. 

The Sanitation Division of the De- 
partment of Public Health works 
closely with the Washington Res- 
taurant Association and, in turn, 
with the D. E. program. Special 
classes with instructive films are 
given for those workers who have 
been found lax in the observance of 
the laws of sanitation. 

There are approximately a thou- 
sand men and women trained in these 
restaurant classes each year. Those 
who want placement are given this 
through the Association. 

Classes in Food Sales and Service, 
How to Supervise, and Restaurant 
Accounting have also been held for 
the Restaurant Association but have 
reached smaller groups. 


Each class has had its own gradua- 
tion ceremony and the same look of 
satisfaction and expectancy for a 


good future appears on the faces of 
those receiving the certificates. 

The National League of Whole- 
sale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors also has its headquarters in 
Washington and one of the original 
courses in Handling Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetables was given here. Again 
we were fortunate in being able to 
hold this course in the headquarters 
of the National Ice Merchandising 
Institute in which there were not only 
tables and chairs, but blackboards, 
projectors for visual aids, and cases 
for practicing displaying of fruits 
and vegetables. The produce on which 
the students practiced trimming and 
displaying was furnished by different 
groups of League members each 
week and the ice was furnished by 
a local ice company member. Here 
was an example of how several 
groups worked with the D. E. pro- 
gram to insure good, practical meet- 
ings. Again, graduation and_ the 
awarding of certificates highlighted 
the course. 

Teaching an adult D. E. class pro- 
vides the opportunity for a teacher 
to use considerable originality for 
class enrichment. In one course in 
Telephone Selling for salesmen at a 
transfer and storage company, the 
teacher, with the cooperation of the 
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Telephone Company, had a wire re- 
cording made of several sales tele- 
phone conversations with customers. 
The recording was played back dur- 
ing a class session and proved to be 
a most helpful and interest-stimulat- 
ing device. 

As is true in most cities, the largest 
part of our adult D. E. program is 
that given in cooperation with the 
retail stores and on employer time. 
Washington has an unusually steady 
income because of the high propor- 
tion of Government workers living 
here. The average income is not 
large but it does not fluctuate with 
business and industrial trends to the 
extent of other cities of comparable 
size. For this reason, Washington’s 
department, specialty, and variety 
store reports show rather steady 
sales. They have large training de- 
partments but, in general, are in- 
terested in supplementing their own 
training with specialized courses of- 
fered by D. E. teachers. Up to this 
year, the most popular courses were 
in How to Supervise and How to 
Train with classes in Salesmanship 
and Textiles following closely. These 
classes continue to enroll large num- 
bers and, in addition, classes in JJer- 
chandising, Print Handwriting, and 
Suggestion Selling are being held at 
the present time. 

Supplementary Activities 

Speakers from the various offices 
within the _ store organizations 
broaden the supervisory courses and 
show the employees the interrelation- 
ships necessary between the various 
departments of a large organization. 

Again Washington is fortunate in 
being near the Department of Agri- 
culture Research Center so that tex- 
tile teachers are able to obtain, first- 
hand, the latest information about 
developments in this field. The many 
new fabrics with their excellent sell- 
ing features which have come on the 
market recently have increased the 
demand for textile classes. 

Original projects are encouraged 
in supervisory and training courses 
and several lessons in English are 
incorporated in the salesmanship 
courses. As a result of this, several 
employees have decided to go back 
to night school to get their high 
school diplomas. 

In one of the stores in which a 
number of supervisory courses have 
been given, it has become the cus- 
tom to serve coffee and doughnuts 
at the final meeting when the certifi- 
cates are presented. This has been 
one means of developing a friendly 
feeling among the employees and is 
an indication of management’s de- 
sire to recognize the individual. By 
giving the employees time to take 


these classes, the worker is made t: 
feel that he is important. He 
likely to feel lost in a large organiz« - 
tion, but it has been demonstrate 
that attendance at these classes giv: 
the employee a greater interest ; 
his work. 

Department store training depai 
ments recognize that their employe 
talk more freely in groups conduct 
by leaders from outside the organiz: 
tion. These meetings give the en 
ployees greater opportunity to bc- 
come acquainted with each other an: 
make for more frank discussion of 
their problems. D. E. programs ar 
in a position to offer considerable 
assistance to these large firms. 

Washington is also fortunate in 
being the seat of a number of umi- 
versities and colleges and its peopie 
are education-minded. Evening 
schools of all types have always been 
well attended and going to school is 
an accepted evening’s occupation. 

The D. E. program has again had 
the cooperation of the retailing divi- 
sion of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association in giving publicity 
to our evening classes. For some 
time, we had felt that we were not 
reaching the employees of small 
stores—those whose number of 
workers was too limited to permit 
classes to be scheduled during store 
hours. We decided to offer two 
courses this semester—one in adver- 
tising and one in merchandising— 
to those from these stores who would 
be interested. The Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association dis- 
tributed our circulars and_ offered 
their offices as a meeting place. 

The courses have proved to be very 
popular with good enrollments and 
attendance; many different types of 
stores are represented. The teachers 
are enthusiastic and are drawing 
from their own trade experience as 
well as that of guest speakers to add 
interest to the class. Several of the 
day high school coordinators are at- 
tending these classes so that they 
may become acquainted with these 
employers and their problems. There 
is no doubt that these two courses are 
filling a felt need of the small store 
merchant. A survey of their interests 
will serve as a guide in planning fu- 
ture courses. These classes will end 
with “graduation exercises” and the 
awarding of certificates. 

One has only to see the proud 
gleam in the eye of an adult receiv- 
ing a certificate and the disappoint- 
ment of the one who, because of un- 
avoidable absence probably, does not 
receive one to realize that distributive 
education graduations for adults are 
enjoyed by all participants. Adults 
like to graduate! 
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TEACHING TYPING DIAGNOSTICALLY 


Case Number 1 


“I want to learn to type 50 words 
per minute without error in a month. 
Can I do that?” queried a young 
lady recently. 

“I don’t know ; I should have some 
information before answering. | shall 
ask you some questions.” 

“Do you type? How long have 
you been typing? What is your 
speed? But, and most important, 
what is your accuracy now? You 
tell me what you wish to do, as well 
as answer my questions.” 

“T was graduated from high school 
last spring, and had one year typing. 
I do not know my present speed nor 
how to judge my accuracy. I have 
been accepted by the American Air- 
lines, as a teletypist, but I must type 
fifty words a minute correctly before 
entering their training school.” 

“The fifty words a minute based 
upon 5-stroke words or 6-stroke 
words? You see that will make quite 
a difference in what you will have 
to accomplish.” 

“T do not know by which standard 
I'll be checked.” 

“The first thing I’ll do is give you 
vit accuracy check, and by it de- 
termine your speed also. In civil 


service tests, and by its standard, ac- 
curacy 1s given twice the value of 


speed. For example: If you type 40 
6-stroke wpm, without mistakes, you 
have an average grade of 90; where- 
as, if you do 54 w pm with nine er- 
rors, you'll have a grade around 85.’ 

On the try, she did w pm, 21 plus, 
making 42 errors, practically two 
errors for each word typed. Diag- 
nosis showed: 5 j’s, 5 h’s, 5 m’s, 4 
nS, 30'S. 37s 3 ws, PAS oO Pe 
d’s, 2 p’s, one each of a, ¢, y, 7, S, a. 

Thereupon I planned erties d sen- 
tences for her, as follows: 

John Commons cannot see the man 
Monday. The young jake is a regu- 
- radio ham. He just left here for 

ewport and will not return until 
Saale January 7. Manna does 
not come from Mammon. 

She drilled the foregoing, making 
14 groups to the page, until a perfect 
sheet was prepared. The following 
week in an accuracy check, she 
raised wpm to 36 plus, and reduced 
errors to 16. 

It is interesting that she com- 
plained at the beginning that “j” and 
“h” had always troubled her; yet she 
made no errors in striking them, nor 
did she make any mistakes in writ- 


ing ‘Ge? on “oc” or sa Tag Thus 
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she eliminated approximately 60 per- 
cent of her troubles in a week’s time. 

Speed increase was disappointing. 
Had she concentrated on precision, 
her progress would have been sound- 
er, and she would have reached the 
coveted goal easier and sooner. Cor- 
rect drill enhances accuracy, and 
speed will increase naturally. 

Then a_ second word - sentence 
group was planned, thus: 

I like to take a siesta every day in 
the week, especially on Sunday. He 
said he had doggone good coal. 

At the end of the second week, 
drilling on this arrangement, she re- 
duced her errors to eight. Increase in 
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"Just three do's—proper posture; location of 
the guide keys without the slightest down- 
ward glance; and correct practice.’ 


speed was not so much but she was 
making better progress. Speed, sans 
accuracy, is detrimental. In the end, 
by civil service method rating, she 
wrote 44.32 wpm, plus; and by in- 
ternational rules, 54 — with one mis- 
take. 

While this case history shows an 
excellent improvement in both ac- 
curacy and speed, I feel it is below 
the average. We have had a number 
of students who have made a quicker 
improvement, holding or increasing 
speed. This student had the usual 
distractions of youth: She was eager 
to get to Kansas City — away from 
home—did not work steadily ; would 
do excellently for three or four days, 
and then practically nothing for two 
or three. 

Case Number 2 

This time mother and daughter 
came—the former started: “I wanted 
Daughter to come to you last Sep- 
tember; but no, she didn’t. She has 
had a year of typing in high school, 
also one in junior college, now she 
is in a job where her employer says 
unless she improves he will have to 
let her go.” 

“What’s the matter, Young Lady? 
Can’t you type? What is your 
speed ?” 


“Yes, I type, around 60 words — 
too many errors.” 

Mother interposed, “She doesn’t 
think she can quit her job — what 
can she do?” 

“She doesn’t need to quit, if she 
has will-power and will follow in- 
structions. I presume she has free 
time during the day. It may be used 
to improve typing. She should come 
before nine for the initial instruc- 
tion, and each morning thereafter, if 
she likes. A few minutes of correct 
drill each day, and carefulness in 
transcribing her regular work should 
make her acceptable to her employer 
in a few weeks.” 

In the first 10-minute examina- 
tion, she typed 51.3 words in which 
she made 14 errors. Diagnosis show- 
ed over one-third of the errors were 
on the letters e and ¢. Since these 
two letters occur most frequently, 
half of her troubles were with them, 
really. 

As she had a job in that attorney’s 
office, conditionally, there was a 
drive to do the assignments meticu- 
lously. She was zealous in the meth- 
ods prescribed. Result: Her pay was 
raised in three weeks, although she 
was already getting a good salary. 

As suggested, a few minutes for 
instruction and checking before go- 
ing to the job, and utilization of 
spare moments on the job, reduced 
errors from 14 to 1 in eight weeks 
and upped her speed to 62.5 wpm, 
C.S. rating. 

A very satisfying note was the 
fact that the sole error in the termp- 
nal test was not on any ©* the origi- 
nal 14. This led me to believe it was 
nominal — not apt to be recurrent. 


Case Number 3 

Advancement in typing accuracy 
does not run smoothly for some any 
more than does true love. This case 
has been both complicated and com- 
plex. Probably I was to blame in 
accepting at face value the state- 
ments of the student that he did not 
type, did not know how, and had 
not tried to learn. As a beginner, he 
seemed to verify those statements. 
An enrollee may have a number of 
reasons for being reticent, even at 
times concealing his typing experi- 
ence. 

I commenced probing his previous 
typing background when there seem- 
ed to be little improvement. In three 
successive try-outs — spaced two 
weeks apart — there was an off- 
count of 24, 28, and 24, for the first 
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to third tests respectively. He wasn’t 


own. 

Then I went to the mat with him 
on his typing background. In the 
Army Air Force, he used the type- 
writer six months—had never touch- 
ed one before. His work was to 
make a report of air flights. He was 
shown the guide keys by his super- 
visor — the only instruction given — 
and told to get the messages. During 
that period his recordings seldom 
deviated from a typical: “ARRIV 
1500 DEP 2100 DEST MIKE” — 
simply abbreviations, a code, and 
various figures denoting the hour. 

Hence, embedded, subconsciously, 
was speed, and a necessity to use the 
Columbus (search for key, land 
thereon) method. Certainly his drills 
from the beginning were as jumpy 
as a toad. 

From the three attempts at mas- 

tery, were gathered the following 
transgressions: 11 e’s, 10 i’s, 10 0’s, 
6 rs, 3 W's, 4 p's, 20s, 3 5's, 2 m’s, 
ch, 2 fe 2—s 2 
v’s, 3 b’s, and one each of ¢t, 
u, g, and w, totaling 74. Diagnosis 
manifested 37 — or 50 percent of the 
flaws — were on the four letters, e, 
i, 0, and r. 

It was apparent that the technique 
of each second finger was question- 
able. So, a collaboration of words 
without the 7 but emphasizing the e 
was prepared for practice: Sed says 
he eats real eels easy. At ease says 
the sergeant every hour of our eere. 
The eagle eats sleek eels when he 
gets ’em — why for you do that they 
say. He loves her Reo car. 

That exercise was planned to de- 
velop efficient control of the e key. 
Poetic license is the alibi for using 
easy instead of easily, also eere 
rather than eerie. No i’s permitted 
yet. The goal is to do fourteen 
groups, one page, without a bungle. 

Then a group sans e, stressing the 
i, as: Ira irks Irma in Iceland. Isaac 
is @ patriarch. Inland icy moors do 
dour rowing daily. Oi, Oi, come; oh, 
boy, will you initial with joy. Joyous 
will our hours come! 

The same result is sought, as in 
the former drill. To be accomplished 
after these two hard drills, comes 
the consolidation of both the e and 
the i, in: Set the sails, boy! Come 
and get the iris, sister. The twins do 
not always see eye-to-eye. The trip- 
lets learned the lines and spoke them 
trippingly. Quit your fooling, Cad- 
die; come quickly and quictly, this 
minute. 

This group is to be typed eleven 
times on one page without error. 
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Atter having done a perfect page 


progressing, not even holding his.,-for each of the three foregoing exer- 


cises, the test was repeated. Analysis 
indicated that whereas the first tests 
showed 74 mistakes this count show- 
ed only 18 — with only three e’s and 
two 7’s being struck incorrectly. 

When he learned he had decreased 
his errors from 74 to 18, in ten days, 
he took heart; and now believes he 
can really master typing. 


Planning Drills 

Why are the sentences so wordy: 
First, it’s the purpose to emphasize 
the letters out of control. Second, 
if the words had a logical sentence 
meaning, they would be memorized 
easily, thereby inducing lower con- 
centration; concentration at a high 
level is necessary for typing mastery. 


Checking Progress 

How often do I check progress? 
Never, under a week, except when a 
scheme of words has been conquered 
in less time. Individuals differ; and 
the mastery of typing is no routine. 

Just as soon as a beginner has 
covered the entire keyboard, he is 
given a score. He usually writes 16 
to 22 wpm, perfectly. Then in two 
to four weeks he gets another. After 
the typist can do 30 words, he may 
have a check each week, provided 
there has been consistent drill, so 
that improvement will be shown. 


Tests should be spaced far enoug): 
apart for progress to show, or th 
typist becomes: discouraged. Repe: 
tests are not permitted, regardless « 
the reasons given for the first pocr 
test. 

Building Confidence 

What about those who can tyje 
alone, or on a job, but “go to pieces’ 
on a trial? Have them do their own 
checking and timing frequently, unt'| 
their confidence supersedes their fear. 
Also, unknown to them, I check also. 
When they demonstrate improve 
ment, it can then be shown them 
that fear and not lack of skill 
cause of their “‘going to pieces.” 

Beginning students are started in 
typing by telling and showing them 
there are only three essentials to 
typing-mastery: Proper posture ; lo 
cation of the guide keys without th: 
slightest downward glance; and cor 
rect practice — just three do’s, about 
thirteen don’ts. 

Do I have a scheme for each type 
error? No! Personal correction, ac- 
cording to the student’s typing faults, 
is necessary. Sure, I have dozens of 
schemes; but it takes less time to 
interpret and develop a plan for an 
individual’s troubles than it does to 
discriminate and decide which design 
fits best. Find the trouble, and cor- 
rect it specifically. Typing texts are 
good, but they are not a panacea for 
all the ills of the unskilled. 
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This design by a student who took 
only one year of typewriting was the 
top black-and-white entry in the 
Twelfth Annual Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson, 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Several of the well-known 
typewriter shading techniques were 
employed. The stroke intensity was 
varied, the characters used were 
varied, there was a great deal of 
striking over, and both the vertical 
and horizontal alignment was mani- 
pulated. The following characters 
were used: period, $, @. 

Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later is- 
sues of this magazine. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION—COURSE OF STUDY 


EFORE a course of study can be 

successfully written, certain pri- 
mary considerations must be taken 
into account: the purpose of the 
course has to be determined—why 
the course is to be given; the aims 
and objectives must be formulated— 
what are to be the final attainments; 
who is to teach the course and in 
what department is it to be berthed ; 
what relationship will the individual 
course have to the whole curriculum ; 
at what grade level and to what type 
of students is the subject to be 
taught ; what provisions are to be in- 
itiated to test the effectiveness of the 
course; how is the subject to be 
taught; and what subject matter is 
to be included in the course. The 
purpose and objectives of a course 
in consumer problems have been pre- 
viously discussed and, therefore, will 
be omitted from these considerations. 


Personal Opinion 

Because the primary considera- 
tions of initiating and planning a 
course in consumer problems is still 
enshrouded in a mistiness of uncer- 
tainty due to a wide divergence of 
opinions, I am going to be deliber- 
ately dogmatic in the assertion of my 
opinions and recommendations. I 
have weighed the facts as I know 
them on the scales of my own ex- 
perience and have deduced these con- 
clusions. They are mine; they may 
not be yours. If you do not agree, 
you may make a comparison of your 
conclusions with mine and, perhaps, 
formulate a set of principles which 
will be more satisfactory. A com- 
parison, analysis, and revaluation of 
existing principles should lead to 
progress. 


Who and Where? 


“Living is a business”: Consumer 
courses should be fostered and 
nested in the business department of 
the high school and taught by busi- 
ness teachers. Consumer activities 
are business transactions—renting an 
apartment, buying a loaf of bread or 
a new suit of clothes, going to the 
dentist, or attending the neighbor- 
hood movie—‘‘living is a business.” 
Teachers of business subjects, by 
means of their own training and the 
subject matter of the subjects they 
teach, have developed a “business 
sense.” It is this element, a “busi- 
ness sense,” that is so important in 
consumer education; proper choice 
making is the result of its applica- 
tion. 

Why is it that so many prominent 
professional people, artists, mu- 
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sicians, movie and sports idols who, 
although they earn fabulous salaries, 
die penniless? Because they are 
spendthrifts? Not necessarily; it is 
because they lack a “business sense” 
and, as a consequence their incomes 
slip through their fingers like sand 
in an hour glass — they buy the 
baubles and tinsel and fail to provide 
for the substantial things — sound, 
conservative investments, savings ac- 
counts, annuities. It is the tinsel that 
robs us of the ‘‘gold” of good living. 
We do not find the “Pearl of Great 
Price.” 
Relationship to the Curriculum 

At present there are three methods 

of relating consumer education to the 
curriculum; (1) as a component part 
of a core curriculum; (2) as a phase 
of the present subjects in the cur- 
riculum—social studies, mathematics, 
science, art; (3) as a separate course. 
Core Curriculum — A core curricu- 
lum is one in which a segment of 
work has been set aside as a nucleus 
of subject matter which is beneficial 
and necessary for all students. Fit- 
ting consumer problems within this 
boundary has several disadvantages : 
(1) it creates a piecemeal presenta- 
tion of a few topics wedged in be- 
tween other social, vocational, or cul- 
tural problems; (2) the teachers may 
not be particularly interested in the 
consumer phase of the work and 
lightly skim over it; and (3) it is 
difficult to see and to test for tangible 
results acquired. This method, how- 
ever does provide for consumer in- 
struction to all students. 
As a Phase of Present Subjects— 
Appending consumer problems to the 
subjects already taught is usually 
just that—an appendage and, usually, 
an unwelcomed one. This method is 
the most tempting to utilize because 
the subject is taught in its natural, 
realistic setting; there are consumer 
problems which concern  mathe- 
matics, science, art, the manual arts, 
social studies. However, organiza- 
tion, control, and measurement are 
difficult to attain. 

The mathematics teacher may be 
enthusiastic about the consumer 
problems involved and do an excel- 
lent job while the art teacher may 
think of teaching art “for art’s sake 
only” and do little or nothine about 
the consumer applications of the sub- 


ject. The organization of such a pro- 


gram so as to give it some body and 
form to be followed by the various 
subject teachers and the setting up 
of a testing program, even under the 
supervision of a school consumer co- 
ordinator, soon reveals itself to be 
an unwieldy problem. 

The field is so wide; there are so 

many human elements and personali- 
ties involved that any attempt to 
draw the threads together and co- 
ordinate them fails — the effort is 
spread too thin; there are too many 
loose ends. 
As a Separate Subject—A separate 
subject course in consumer problems 
within the framework of the busi- 
ness department is, to my mind, the 
best solution to the problem even 
though it, too, has some disadvan- 
tages. The chief disadvantages are: 
(1) the topics cannot always .be 
taught in their uatural setting—art, 
science, manual arts; (2) the subject 
is not always made available to the 
greatest number of students; (3) 
there may be an overlapping of sub- 
ject matter with that of other 
courses. 

The last - mentioned objection is 
one that seems to be raised most fre- 
quently. Nevertheless, I am not dis- 
turbed if a student is taught how to 
reconcile a bank statement balance 
with his checkbook balance in the 
business arithmetic class, in the book- 
keeping class, and again in the con- 
sumer class. Nor am I dismayed if 
the Social Security Act is discussed 
in social studies class and also in the 
consumer class provided the methods 
and subject matter coincide. There 
are certain phases of training that 
the student can afford to “overlearn” 
which will provide greater retention. 
Repetition and length of retention 
travel along the same highway. 

A separate course in consumer 
education is easy to organize and to 
test for accomplishments and it is 
possible to select teachers who have 
the special qualifications needed to 
teach the subject. 

The third and most important ad- 
vantage is that it provides a “mind- 
set” for the students—they become 
conscious that they are studying con- 
sumer problems which are so cata- 
logued in their minds. 


To Whom and When? 


The premise has already been es- 
tablished that consumer problems are 
the problems of everybody. There- 
fore, the ideal situation would be to 
establish the course as a “must” for 


all students. This course should be 
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taught in the senior or 12th year in 
the high school program because it 
is the year nearest to the time that 
the knowledge will be used; also be- 
cause the student is more mature and 
is already looking forward to the 
problems of adulthood. Surely, a 
freshman or sophomore would have 
little interest in the problems of rent- 
ing, buying, or leasing a home, or 
in the problems incidental to the ob- 
taining of a job. 

The subject matter should be of 
immediate interest and the student 
must be able to see the possibility 
of the future usefulness of the sub- 
ject and the proximity of such use- 
fulness if he is going to be inter- 
ested. If there is no interest there 
will be little or no effective learning. 


Testing for Effectiveness of Teaching 

If a separate course in consumer 
problems is given, the students can 
be effectively tested at the conclusion 
of each unit of work. However, 
these tests should not be objective 
tests but problematic tests: ‘Your 
aunt has left you $5000 by the terms 
of her will; how would you use or 
invest this sum?” “You are earning 
$35 a week and realize the impor- 
tance of having life insurance. What 
type of life insurance would you buy 
in order to get satisfactory protection 
and still have an adequate amount of 
your salary left for saving and living 
expenses ?” 


Methods of Teaching 


Consumer education does not re- 
quire any particular or peculiar 
methods of teaching; the same prin- 
ciples of good teaching used in other 
courses of study are applicable. 
There are some teachers who imagine 
that a class in consumer education 
should be a “bee hive” of activity. 

Recently, a teacher of consumer 
problems pointed out with pride to 
me the activity and workshop atmos- 
phere of her classroom. The stu- 
dents were testing various types of 
cloth—burning test, acid test, etc. 
I seriously question the value of such 
instruction. What consumer has the 
time or the opportunity to employ 
such tests? “Busy-work” is not at 
any time a worth-while classroom 
activity. 


Selection of Subject Matter—What? 


“Joiner-uppers”: One of the most 
frequently used methods of writing 
a new course of study is what might 
be termed the “Committee Method.” 
The committee is usually composed 
of a representative group of teach- 
ers of various departments or of 
schools and administrative officers, 
depending upon whether the course 
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is being written for an individual 
school or for a group of schools 
within a system. The objective of 
such a method is to pool the skills 
and knowledge of a group of people 
in order to attain a course of study 
which will be representative of and 
satisfactory to the group involved. 

“My pointis...”: Any one who has 
worked on such a committee knows 
what a tiring, futile and disappoint- 
ing job it can be. Each member has 
his or her own pet ideas and preju- 
dices which he or she thinks should 
be the “Alpha and Omega” of the 
course in question. After the course 
has been completed, it is just another 
rehash of all the previously existing 
philosophies without any paths cut 
into new frontiers. It is the com- 
posite idea of a “‘group of little peo- 
ple with big hats which have slipped 
down over their eyes, groping along 
in an old familiar world — their 
world being, usually, just as large 
as their hat bands,” 

It is not representative of what the 
students think they need or what the 
community thinks they would like; 
it is the dose of medicine that the 
educative doctor wants the patient to 
take. We already have too many bot- 
tles of patent medicine on the shelves 
of our curriculum medicine closet. 
This is the subjective method of 
building a course of study based on 
what already exists. Of course, there 
is a little objectivity, the opinions of 
the group, which are sprinkled over 
the mound to make it look inviting. 

“Looking up at the Stars”: Oscar 
Wilde said, “We are all lying in the 
gutter, but some of us are looking 
at the stars.” We can stay within 
the realm of our familiar world but 
let’s make some renovations and in- 
novations, adopt some new ideas — 
let’s look at the stars. 

“Ask alot of questions’: A south- 
ern college recently acquired a new 
president who is a great advocate of 
audio-visual aids in education, who, 
when questioned about the changes 
he contemplated making in_ the 
courses of study said in part: “I 
don’t intend to walk around the 
campus with a projector under one 
arm and a can of film under the 
other. ... I am going to ask the stu- 
dents a lot of questions . . . it’s what 
they want.” In other words, his or- 
ganization and_ reorganization § of 
courses is to be based on objectivity. 

“Gallup Poll’: Writing a course 
of study does not involve only the 
teachers and school administrators, 
it concerns the pupils and the com- 
munity as well. Instead of the com- 
mittee formulating the course of 
study, they should rather draw up a 











short and concise questionnaire cor - 
taining what they consider pertine:: 
subject matter to be taught wi 
provision made for suggestive orig 
nal ideas and send it to a cross se - 
tion of former students who are no 
operating homes of their own. | 
these people establish the relative it 
portance of the suggested topics 
learning. The results might be su- 
prising ! 

“Hammer and Nails’: Recently, a 
school administrator sent out a que-- 
tionnaire to former graduates seek 
ing information as to how the school 
had helped them and requested them 
to make suggestions as to the things 
that should have been taught but 
were not. The responses were amaz- 
ing to this administrator; probabl) 
because he was looking for justifica- 
tions and ratifications of the past and 
present curriculum. Some of the 
topics that these people suggested 
should be but had not been taught 
were: how to be handy with tools; 
how to press trousers ; how to budget 
an income; how to measure a room 
and determine the amount of floor 
covering needed. . . .; that is the type 
of answers likely to be received when 
the school goes about curriculum 
making objectively. Some educators 
dislike this method because it is not 
always in line with their own think- 


ing. 
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Topics Within the Course 

“4 dress without the accessories”: 
The topics that should be studied in 
the course would be dependent upon 
and determined by the purpose, aims, 
grade level of instruction, availability 
of learning materials and the de- 
mands of the community. The fol- 
lowing is a skeletonized list of sug- 
gestive topics which could be ex- 
tended and amplified — they are the 
basic dress, you will have to supply 
the accessories: (1) General study 
of consumer and consumption; past 
and present ; (2) Organization, func- 
tion, and operation of production, 
distribution and merchandising proc- 
esses; (3) Money management; (4) 
Use of leisure time; (5) Formula- 
tion of investment program; (6) De- 
velopment of a health program; (7) 
Buying insurance; (8) Consumer 
credit; (9) Interpretation of adver- 
tising; (10) Building, buying, or 
renting a home; (11) Banking serv- 
ices; (12) Taxation and social ad- 
vantages ; (13) Shopping techniques ; 
(14) Consumer legal problems ; (15) 
Consumer business conduct; (16) 
Consumer and world affairs; (17) 
Obtaining a job. 
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TESTING BUSINESS STUDENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


by P. H. Breitenstein 


Amsterdam, Holland 





Editorial Comment: This article is an excerpt of those aspects of an address 


of particular interest to Americans. 


The address was presented before the 


International Society for Business Education in August, 1949. The Dutch have 
made far more progress toward the use of competency tests in business than 
Americans, but it is surprising that such tests have not been developed for 
stenographers and secretaries in Holland. This is the only phase of business 
training in which some progress has been made in the U. S.—over half of all 
N.O.M.A. Business Competency Tests have been in the field of shorthand and 


typing. 





XAMINATIONS are mostly the 
final stage of a course of study. 
But the unusual thing about the 
Dutch business entrance examination 
is that they are in no way connected 
with the schools or courses preparing 
for them. By simply creating the pos- 
sibility of obtaining certain certifi- 
cates, they have, however, determined 
the trend of the study in the schools. 


Beginnings of Business Testing 

In the early eighties of last century 
in Rotterdam an Association of Busi- 
ness Personnel was formed. The first 
item on their program of action was 
the organization of examinations for 
commercial correspondence. In 1882 
an Act of Parliament was _ passed, 
banning anyone but regular school- 
teachers from obtaining a modern 
language diploma. This made it 
necessary for business personnel to 
find other ways of obtaining certifi- 
cates that would be an extra recom- 
mendation for them when they had to 
apply for jobs. So their own or- 
ganization—Mercurius, it was called 
—a sort of trade union, now wanted 
to take matters in their own hands, 
and by stimulating the study of for- 
eign languages and instituting exam- 
inations for commercial correspond- 
ence to promote the interests of their 
members in making them better pre- 


‘pared for their jobs and giving them 


firm ground under their feet in their 
struggle for better working condi- 
tions. 

This Association was especially in- 
terested in language exams. Before 
organizing their first examinations, 
they tried to come to some form of 
co-operation with a similar organi- 
zation in Amsterdam. In that place, 
however, they showed more interest 
in examinations for bookkeeping and 
wanted to wait with language exams 
till a later date. Many talks followed, 
but no result was reached. Amster- 
dam stuck to the priority of training 
office clerks for practical business ad- 
ministration, and refused to under- 
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take too many things at the same 
time. 

The news of the first Mercurius- 
examination—as it came to be called 
—had spread rapidly; newspapers 
wrote long articles about it; and on 
the tide of this wave of publicity the 
first rival organization was formed 
in Amsterdam, consisting of quali- 
fied teachers in bookkeeping. 

From the start, however, the two 
organizations differed in their meth- 
ods of correcting the work. Mer- 
curius had appointed a small number 
of examiners, by which they hoped 
to avoid any divergence in the 
method of marking the papers. The 
Teachers’ Association, on the other 
hand, consisted of a large number of 
qualified examiners ; in this way they 
could finish the correction very 
quickly and the candidates heard the 
result of their endeavours at an early 
date. 

These two methods have existed 
side by side to the present moment, 
and more than once proved to be an 
obstacle on the path to co-operation. 


Reasons for Two Testing Groups 

Another difference was that the 
Mercurius examinations originally 
were open to business personnel only, 
so that e.g. schoolteachers were ex- 
cluded. This group made more than 
one attempt to get this undone, main- 
taining that as long as they were 
not admitted to the examinations 
they could hardly be expected to 
become interested in them, and to 
coach future candidates. And how 
was Mercurius to get any candidates, 
if there were not sufficient people to 
teach them? 

I will now skip over a period of 
about 20 years, in which time the 
two rival organizations went on, each 
in its own way, growing slowly but 
steadily, and both gaining a reputa- 
tion of reliability, so that an appli- 
cant having one or more diplomas 
of either of them had an advantage 
over one who could not boast any. 


In the opening years of the pres- 
ent century, however, the number of 
examining bodies had increased to 
three. Therefore a great attempt 
was made to come to some form 
of co-operation. This was achieved 
in so far that various unions of busi- 
ness personnel that might institute 
their own examinations, formed a 
Federation, and agreed to consider 
the well-known Mercurius-examina- 
tions as their joint responsibility. 
The Teachers’ Association mentioned 
before did not and perhaps could 
not join, however, on the one hand 
because they were not a union of 
business personnel, on the other be- 
cause they wanted their entire ex- 
amining body to be incorporated in 
the new organization, whereas the 
others stuck to the old idea of a 
small committee of examiners. It 
was for the same reason that the 
new Federation could not comply 
with the demand of the Teachers’ 
Association that the candidates were 
to hear the result a fortnight after 
the date of the examination. 

So the new Federation virtually 
continued the work of the old 
Mercurius examinations, whereas the 
Teachers’ Association still went its 
own way. 

Still More Associations! 

Meanwhile, however, in 1907 to 
be exact, a new organization of 
teachers had arisen. When after a 
number of years they realized that 
if they stuck to the large towns, 
they would only compete with the 
existing bodies and never become 
very great, they changed their tac- 
tics and started a campaign to gain 
members in the countryside; this 
turned out to be the road to success ; 
their number of members increased 
year by year, their number of can- 
didates kept pace with it, and exam- 
inations were held in every place 
with at least a certain number of 
candidates. In this way the new or- 
ganization, called the Association of 
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Teachers in Commercial Science be- 
gan to outgrow the others. 

But even this organization was 
not to be the last. In course of time 
others arose, each claiming that their 
examinations were the best and that 
their certificates were the best guar- 
antee of the practical knowledge of 
the possessors, but actually compet- 
ing with one another in a field where 
co-operation would have been highly 
desirable. 

Standards are Maintained 

As a matter of fact it may be 
called surprising that the standard 
of the various examinations was 
generally kept up, and that the com- 
petition among the various organiza- 
tions was rather a fight for candi- 
dates. The Federation, of course, 
consisting as it did of office clerks, 
advised its members to go in for 
the Mercurius examination, the dif- 
ferent associations of teachers per- 
suaded their members to send _ all 
their pupils to their exams; then 
another form of warfare was started 
by cutting down examination fees; 
in short it was a fight on several 
fronts in the time-honoured way of 
a free society, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages. 

We may say that it has taken 
another World War and an occupa- 
tion by the Nazis who threatened to 
extinguish every organization that 
was not under their own direct con- 
trol, to bring about the co-operation 
that now exists. 

Dr. Elzinga, in 1940—41 suc- 
ceeded in bringing the various 
parties to the round table and in 
overcoming all the difficulties that 
so far had made co-operation im- 
possible. In September 1941 the Ar- 
ticles of Association were signed, 
which means that the 6 examining 
bodies are now associated, and there 
is one examination. 


Nature of Bookkeeping Examination 


Here are the requirements for and 
the technique of our examinations, 
beginning with bookkeeping. 

The candidate is expected to have 
a thorough knowledge of bookkeeping 
by single and double entry; he must 
be able to make inventories, profit 
and loss accounts, balance - sheets, 
etc. ; he must be acquainted with com- 
mercial arithmetic, in Dutch and 
foreign currencies, with accounts- 
current, insurance, the credit-system, 
drafts, stocks and shares, transport 
by land and sea, customs; he must 
have some knowledge of civil and 
commercial law, of statistics, and all 
the rest of it. 

Bookkeeping candidates get three 
marks for their work, one for book- 
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keeping, one for commercial arith- 
metic, one for business technique, 
law and _ statistics combined. The 
maximum number of marks obtain- 
able for each subject is 10; a can- 
didate passes if he has at least 6, 6 
and 5 respectively. 

The candidate for commercial cor- 
respondence is required to show his 
proficiency in the writing of business 
letters according to data that have 
been given in Dutch; he must have 
some knowledge of commercial tech- 
nique, appearing in his letters (for 
Dutch by answering some questions 
as well) ; he gets a dictation; and in 
the case of foreign languages he is 
required to do a translation from 
and into the language in question. 

The examinations are held in June 
and December/January. Both times 
there is a day and an evening exam- 
ination. The latter are meant for 
those whose employers ,will not let 
them go in the daytime, but also for 
those who do not want their em- 
ployers to know that they are going 
in for it, just in case they should not 
pass. 

The bookkeeping examinations 
take 3 periods of 4 hours; language 
examinations one such period. Be- 
sides Dutch, there are now language 
examinations for English, German, 
Russian, Swedish, Spanish, Italian 
and Portuguese. 

There is a separate committee of 
examiners for bookkeeping and each 
of the languages. These examiners 
are not allowed to train any candi- 
dates for the examination. Their 
first duty is to make the examination 
papers, for which they split up into 
various sub-committees. 


Grading Procedures 

After an examination each exam- 
iner at once receives 20 sets of work 
and starts noting down the various 
answers and translations in this 
work. After some days the various 
committees meet to discuss which 
answers and translations are pass- 
able and which are not. Then a list 
is made, stating what is correct and 
what is counted a full or a half mis- 
take, together with the marks to be 
deducted for any given number of 
mistakes. For it is our procedure 
to start from 10, and deduct one 
mark for a certain number of mis- 
takes. 

These lists, which we call the 
standards, are then multiplied and 
sent to the so-called correctors. Each 
separate piece of work is marked by 
2 correctors, according to the stand- 
ards they have received. When this 
work has been finished, all the papers 
together with the lists of marks 
come back to the committees of ex- 
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aminers, who generally take over te 
marks of the correctors, if thy 
agree, but take the final decision in 
cases of difference. 

Then everything goes to the Asso- 
ciation Bureau, where a card is «l- 
ready waiting for every candidate to 
be completed with the results cb- 
tained; and after this has been done, 
the diplomas are made out, which 
before being dispatched, get the siz- 
nature of the chairman, the sec- 
retary, 1 or 2 examiners and the 
Government delegate. 

By the time this is all over, the 
work is set in motion again for the 
preparation of the following exain. 


New Developments 


I now want to comment on the 
adaptability of the Association. The 
Board, of course, frequently gets 
suggestions for alterations or new 


plans. If, after discussions in the 
inner board and the complete board, 
such a suggestion is considered of 
enough importance, a commission is 
mostly installed to study and report 
on the various aspects of the ques- 
tion. 

Thus in 1943 a commission hand- 
ed a report to the Board, in which 
the foreign language examinations 
were considered from every possible 
angle, and recommendations were 
made for further improvement. Most 
of the recommendations have mean- 
while been realized. One of im- 
portance among them was the insti- 
tution of a committee of supervision 
of all examination papers, after they 
had been designed by the examiners. 
These supervisors see to it that the 
different examinations do not di- 
verge too much, that the papers to 
be set are worded in good Dutch and 
that they are in line with the present 
economic regulations and _ restric- 
tions. 

It was in October 1945 that one 
of the members of our Board, him- 
self a chartered accountant, prepared 
a report in which he suggested the 
advisability of a new and _ higher 
accountancy examination. 

He recommended an examination 
that should be open only to can- 
didates who already possessed the 
ordinary bookkeeping certificate. The 
idea was that this further study 
should take the candidate another 
year or a year and a halt. 

After a thorough study of the 
whole subject, the Board took .over 
the gist of the recommendations, 
published the requirements and 
hoped that teachers would take an 
interest, would start lessons and 
courses preparing for this examina- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


3. More guidance. But only a hint 
at its principal uses: in vocational ed- 
ucation. 

4. More work-experience (cooper- 
ative) training. Good! 

5. Tell employers about the prod- 
uct of your courses. Essential to 
placement. 

6. Better placement. Amen! 

7. Tell employers about your 
training. This, of course, is predi- 
cated on the assumption (too often 
false) that it is good. But tell them 
about something other than “net 
w.p.m’s.”” They know about that now. 
They ask for it. They get it. Then 
they go to great trouble to change it 
over into job ability. 

8. More attention to slow learners. 
Surely, if that is all that retards their 
progress, But instead of more hours 
of training in a course for which they 
lack aptitudes and interest, sell them 
something more suitable (if you have 
it). 

9. lollow-up studies. Surely. How 
many have you made? 


10. Tind out about local employer 
practices as to employment, require- 
ments, ete. 


11. Occupational experience as a 
condition precedent to “renewal of 
certificates to teach”, Don’t miss that 

J 
one! 


12. Stress personality development 
in teacher-training schools, in the 
hope that teachers thus trained will 
attend to this matter in their own 
teaching at the lower level. No harm 
hoping. 

There you have what a Council of 
four representatives of big business 
and one teacher-trainer “recommends 
for business education”, 


On the staff of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was a 
member who was properly called 
“The Pump.” This name was given 
him because he alone could pump 
more helpful information out of a 
conference group than could be 
brought up by the rest of the staff 
all working together. Unless there 
is such a “pump” on hand the con- 
tributions of “Advisory Councils” or 
“Committees” of employers or other 
laymen will be small indeed. With 
such a “pump” they may be great. 
It cannot be expected that such con- 
ferees will know how best to make 
their most helpful contribution. Too 
many of them are unaware of impor- 
tant changes in the educational proc- 
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ess. What such advisers propose on 
the basis of their own educational ex- 
perience may be of little practical 
value. The kind of assistance sought 
by a competent educator should be 
far more useful than what an adviser 
is likely to volunteer. 

An_ Advisory Committee? Yes, 
but pick it carefully and use it pur- 
posefully and expertly. 


BLIND ALLEYS? 

The great Bell Telephone System 
is the result of consolidating numer- 
ous telephone companies throughout 
the country. The presidents of sev- 
enteen of these operating companies 
are pictured in a recent advertise- 
ment.° 

3elievers in “blind-alley” jobs, 
and in stenographic and accounting 
jobs as the best, if not the only, 
“stepping stones” to careers in busi- 
ness will be surprised to learn where 
these presidents got their toehold in 
business. . Here’s the score: 








Job Average monthly wage 


¢ 


$ 80.60 
20.00 
80.00 
25.00 
40.00 
80.40 
60.00 
60.00 
115.00 
250.00 


Clerk 

Office Boy 

Traffic Student 
Lineman 

Installer 

Engineer’s Assistant 
Ground Man 
Special Inspector 
Student Engineer 
Engineer 


ee Cs ae 


Totals 


$811.00 


— | 
NX | 








Omitting the “engineer” who 
broke into his organization well up 
on the ladder, the average initial 
3 Life, April 24, 1950, pp. 6-7. 


wage group of these “presidents” 
was $72.87. 

Something for guidance personnel 
and business teachers to ponder well. 


ANOTHER "VOICE CRYING 
IN THE WILDERNESS" 

Read, and then read again, what 
is said about “Rating Applicants for 
Typing Jobs” in the March Journal.* 
Then go on worshipping at the shrine 
of w.p.m. if you can. 

The purpose of the article, as the 
author states, “is to remove a popular 
misconception concerning the  so- 
called speed-per-minute basis for 
evaluating the skill of applicants for 
typing jobs.” Brother! You have got 
yourself a job! But go to it; who 
knows, someone may lick this fallacy 
yet. 
" Here’s my challenge to add to the 
article: No one has ever proven that 
there is any significant correlation 
between net w.p.m. and productive 
ability on an all-round typing job. 
Who will accept this challenge? No 
crowding please. Just one at a time. 
I shall be looking for many denials 
of the thesis of the article referred 
to, but I don’t expect to see any. At 
least to date none has appeared as a 
result of many previous similar at- 
tempts to lay this ghost of the old 
contest days when typewriter man- 
ufacturers were competing for school 
business, even to the extent of giv- 
ing machines away. A far cry from 
present practice. But “net w.p.m.,” 
largely the result of the earlier prac- 
tice, lives on. 

No, I am not arguing; just react- 
ing pleasantly to an article with 
which I am in total agreement.’ See 
what you can expect from here on? 
Or can you? 

“By Charles E. Baten, p. 19. 
5 Note the comment on page 34, “You Can’t Please 


Everybody!”, for another point of view on the 
Baten article. 
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SELECTIONS FROM A RECENT 


NEW YORK CITY EXAMINATION TO TEACH MERCHANDISING 
REGULAR TEACHER AND SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


Instructions 


The time for answering questions and re- 
vismg English 3% hours 


Applicants for license as regular teacher 
and applicants for license as substitute 
teacher will take the same question papers. 
A lower pass mark will be set by the 
Board of Examiners for applicants for 
license as substitute teacher. 


PART I—SHORT ANSWER TEST 
Fungible goods are 
(1) goods with fungus growths 
(2) equivalent of any other like units 
(3) funded for payment 
(4) questioned as to property title 
A customer offers a used book to a 
dealer. The dealer would be willing to 
pay $5. The customer offers it for $3. 
The ethical dealer should say 
(1) $3.00 (3) $4.00 
(2) $5.00 (4) less than $3 
The Federal tax on unbleached marga- 
rine is 
(1) one-quarter cent a pound 
(2) one-half cent a pound 
(3) five cents a pound 
(4) ten cents a pound 


One of the following is usually not wool 


(1) alpaca (3) corduroy 
(2) challis (4) gabardine 
Fraud is 
(1) innocent misrepresentation 
(2) statement of false opinion of value 
(3) intent to injure 
(4) knowledge of misrepresentation 
A crock-meter measures 
(1) color fastness 
(2) the breakage point of earthenware 
(3) the danger point in cooling china 
(4) the permanence of crease in cloth 
‘iscose rayons are 
(1) more resistant to light than other 
rayons 
(2) not seriously affected by 
cleaning fluids 
(3) usually able to retain embossing 
(4) warmer to wear than other rayons 


acetone 


Acetate rayon 

(1) may be ironed like cotton 

(2) absorbs perspiration and keeps skin 
dry 

(3) is less resistant than viscose rayon 

(4) suffers less loss of strength when 
wet than viscose rayon 


The highest grade of silver plate is 
known as grade 


(1) Al (2) AA (3) XXX (4) AXXX 


A new synthetic yarn made of natural 
gas, oxygen and nitrogen and which is 
scheduled to go into commercial use in 
1950 is 

(1) Morlene (3) Nolor 

(2) Orlon (4) Enchron 


Which statement is not true? 


As compared to Axminster, Wilton 
rugs 
(1) usually give better service 
(2) are made on a Jacquard loom 
(3) have pile yarn concealed inside rug 
(4) come in unlimited colors 
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The least expensive seam used in stitch- 
ing gloves is the 

(1) inseam 

(2) outseam 

Rhinestone is 

(1) fused diamond dust 

(2) a cheap quartz 

(3) cut glass 

(4) any cheap colorless stone 


(3) pique 
(4) overseam 


The usual mark-up is 40 per cent. On 
a particular purchase the retailer could 
mark up 100 per cent. The ethical retailer 
wil mark up 
(1) 40% (2) 70% (3) 100% | 
(4) the per cent that will give him 
the greatest profit 
Doublet is 
(1) a stone made in top and bottom 
sections 
(2) a type of male chest covering 
(5) type of pantaloon 
(4) a pair of dice 
Spring lamb is 
(1) three to five months old 
(2) usually on the market 
cember to May : _ 
(3) sometimes called “milk lamb 
(4) usually on the market from July to 
December 


from De- 


3orax, in the trade, is 

(1) cheap merchandise of any kind 

(2) trashy furniture with a big mark- 
up 

(3) special installment plan selling 

(4) shimato 

A BT. UL 48 

(1) heat needed to raise one pound of 
water one degree F. 

(2) heat needed to raise one liter of 
water one degree C. 

(3) Bituminous Temperature Unit 

(4) British Temperance Union 


Well-constructed storm sashing for a 
typical house will ordinarily reduce fuel 
bills 

(1) 1/20 (2) 1/10 (3) 1/3 -(4) 1/2 

From the short loin of beef we get 

(1) top round steak 

(2) sirloin steak 

(3) T-bone steak 

(4) short ribs 

For secure drawer joinings, 
construction is the 

(1) mortise and tenon 

(2) tongue and groove 

(3) dovetail 

(4) reinforced butt 

Utility grade meat is 

(1) the lowest grade usually sold at 

retail 

(2) a large percentage of all meat sold 

(3) hardly distinguishable from me- 

dium grade 
(4) more economical than “fair 


the best 


” orade 


What per cent of all meat is prime? 
About 

(1) 1/2% (2) 10% (3) 20% (4) 30% 

A piece of luggage having flexible sides 
and packed in the upright position is known 
asa 


(3) Oxford 


(4) Portmanteau 


(1) Fortniter 
(2) Gladstone 


In cowhide the best part of the hi! 
is known as the 

(1) shank (3) shoulder 

(2) bend (4) belly 

In hosiery, 48-gauge means the num! ¢ 
of needles used per inch in knitting wa 

(1)32 (2)48 (3)60 (4) 72 

Acetate rayon does not burn 

(1) slowly 

(2) into a pucker and curl — 

(3) with an aromatic and acrid odor 

(4) with an odor like burning wood 

Pure dye silk when burned will no/ 

(1) burn slowly 

(2) retain its general shape 

(3) leave small brittle balls on the ed 

(4) smell like burning feathers 

United States Graded Prime turkey is 

(1) a commercially perfect specimen 

(2) very limited in supply 

(3) well fleshed and fattened 

(4) slightly defective 

Compulsory grade labeling 

(1) may eliminate brands 

(2) duplicates informative labeling 

(3) is supported by some brand manu- 

facturers 

(4) supplements government regulation 

In 1933 the national income, as com- 
pared with the national income in 1948, was 
less than 


Q)1/70 @ Ws ©)17s ©) 1/2 
The national income in 1948, as com- 
pared with the Federal debt was approxi- 
mately 
(1) 1/8 (2) 1/4 (3) 172 
(4) equal to the Federal debt 
Informative labeling is supported by 
(1) The American Manufacturers As- 
sociation 
(2) American Economic Council 
(3) National Consumer Retailer Coun- 
cil 
(4) The Federation of Labor Unions 
The percentage of all cars in the 
United States which are Chevrolets is 
(1) 5% (2)10% (3)15% (4) 20% 
Aquella is 
(1) a water-proofing mixture 
(2) a Danish liqueur 
(3) the substance that made the Magi- 
not line impregnable 
(4) water glass mixed with cement 
A fortified wine is 
(1) port 
(2) claret 
A non-distilled wine is 
(1) champagne (3) tokay 
(2) cognac (4) rum 


Which of the following has been rated 
the “best” car by C. U. for several years? 
(1) Chevrolet 


(3) Nash 
(2) Ford (4) Plymouth 


To reduce weight one should 
(1) eat protein bread 

(2) consume fewer calories 
(3) eliminate salt from the diet 
(4) decrease food intake 


(3) burgundy 
(4) red table wine 


Action taken by the 81st Congress in 
regard to the Federal discriminatory tax on 
colored margarine resulted in 

(1) repeal 

(2) increased tax 

(3) repeal (by the Senate) 

(4) repeal (by the House) 

The per cent of silver in sterling is 

(1) 100% (3) 921% 

(2) 98% (4) 871% 
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Milk is 

(1) rich in protein 

(2) a good basis for alcohol 

(3) a good source of sugar 

(4) limited in value for old folks 


Per $1,000 insurance in an old-line com- 
pany, straight life insurance at age thirty 
‘osts about 

(1) $10 yearly (3) $30 yearly 

(2) $20 yearly (4) $40 yearly 

Which statement is false? Dry skim 
nilk 

(1) is less expensive in food value than 
fresh milk 

(2) is easily preserved 

(3) has good butterfat content 

(4) is easy to ship 

Crepe yarn is 

(1) twisted to the point where it be- 
gins to knot 

(2) made of long rayon or nylon fibers 

(3) dyed before the cloth is woven 

(4) made of short fibers 

Denier denotes 

(1) size of filament yarn 

(2) size of wool yarn 
(3) inverse proportion to coarseness 

(4) yester-year’s fiber 

In adult shoes each size is longer by 

(1) 1/6 inch (3) 1/3 inch 

(2) 1/4 inch (4) 1/2 inch 

The finer the yarn the 
count in 

(1) silk 

(2) rayon 


higher the 


(3) nylon 

(4) cotton 

Gauge refers to 

(1) closeness of knit 

(2) size of yarn 

(3) length of yarn fibers ' 

(4) the bobbin used to send the filling 
through the warp 


If goods are shipped September 12 with 
E. O. M. terms of 30 days net, payment 


-is due 


(1) October 12 
(2) October 30 
R. O. G. means 
(1) regular order granted 
(2) receipt of goods 

(3) regulation of government 
(4) reclamation of grounds 


(3) October 31 
(4) November 1 


A chemical finish is 
(1) embossing 
(2) napping 


(3) bleaching 

(4) calendering 

Cross dyeing is 

(1) immersing fabric in a dye bath 

(2) dyeing animal and vegetable fibers 

(3) checkerboard dyeing 

(4) stamping fleur-de-lis on pastel-dyed 
summer fabrics 

Face powder is 

(1) pure talc plus perfume 

(2) tale plus zinc oxide, chalk, starch 

(3) free from excessive starch 

(4) likely to contain traces of titanium 
monoxide 


The Federal Trade Commission 

(1) is a judicial body 

(2) handles false selling practices 

(3) plans to protect the consumer 

(4) has no control over selling below 
cost 

The Federal Pure Food and Drug Act 

(1) was passed in 1910 

(2) was advocated by Sinclair Lewis 

(3) did not control weight or measure 

(4) was extremely weak against false 
therapeutic claims 
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* The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 
(1) provides for detailed information 
for the investor 
(2) guarantees securities 
(3) covers all securities 
(4) may exempt issues of $1,000,000 


or less 


Which china does not belong in the 
price classification of the other three in 
the following list? 

(1) Spode 

(2) Blue Ridge 


(3) Haviland 
(4) Lenox 


The size of farm owners’ famtlies, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, is on the 
average 

(1) 3.01 

(2) 3.47 


(3) 4.48 
(4) 5.39 


A secondary school text in consumer 
education was written by 

(1) Jones and Price 

(2) Graham and Jones 

(3) Polishook and Wheeland 

(4) Wilson and Smith 


Casein is 

(1) the protein from soya beans 
(2) milk protein 

(3) the 4% butterfat in milk 

(4) a basis for making cheese 


The merchandise approach is used when 
the sales clerk says 

(1) would you like to see our best 
merchandise ? 

(2) good morning, Madam, may I 
show you something ? 

(3) that Indian silver piece was made 
in Mexico 

(4) good morning 


The Miller-Tydings Act 

(1) was passed over Roosevelt's veto 

(2) permits price fixing for interstate 
commerce 

(3) permits “fair trade” in interstate 
commerce where legal under state 
law 

(4) has been repealed recently 


Largest savings in department 
purchases are usually available at 


store 


(1) special purchases 
(2) annual sales 

(3) regular sales 

(4) clearances 


Which is the least valid of these four 
buying rules: 

(1) pay cash 

(2) pool buying 

(3) don’t shop by phone 

(4) buy the next to cheapest item 

Which is valid of these four 
buying rules: 

(1) select basic styles 

(2) buy bulk quantities 

(3) stick to middle price lines 

(4) buy by brand labels 


least 


A text on consumer education 
teachers was written by 

(1) Mendenhall and Harap 

(2) Price and Jones 

(3) Goodfellow and Freeman 


(4) Packer and Haas 


The number of students enrolled in 
federally supported distributive education 
during recent years is 

(1) 100,000 (3 

(2) 300,000 (4 


) 
) 


(0,000 
000 
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PART II—ESSAY QUESTIONS 


Note: No examination paper is passable 
unless it meets the minimum standard re- 
quired both for content and for language. 
Answer papers are rated twice: first for 
organization of answers and content, and 
secondly, for written English, including 
sentence structure, grammar, spelling, idio- 
matic usage, diction, punctuation, and capi- 
talization. 

Applicants are accordingly cautioned 
about the importance of revising their writ- 
ten English in the time allowed for the 
entire examination. Answers should be 
phrased in full-sentenced continuous dis- 
course, unless an outline is specifically re- 
quested. 

Applicants are advised that answer pa- 
pers may be rejected if the Board of Ex- 
—" adjudges them to be unduly illegi- 
ole. 


What will be the net price of a purchase 
at $700, less a trade discount of 40-20-5? 
How much difference between that price 
and the net price after deducting single 
trade discount of 65%? (8) 


I can borrow $250 from my bank at 
6% on the unamortized balance and pay 
back $50 a month, or I can borrow the 
same sum for 34% interest per month 
from a credit union and pay the principal 
in five installments of $50 each. oth 
lenders deduct interest in advance. Which 
opportunity is better? How much better? 


(8) 


A salesgirl is paid $25 a week plus 
commission on all sales in excess of 
Her total sales amounted to $1,300 last 
week. Her total earnings were $36.25 
What rate of commission did she receive ? 


(8) 


A merchant inspected a lot of 1200 
doz. pairs of hosiery. He decided he could 
sell a select 400 doz. of them at $1.25 a 
pair and could sell the remainder at $.98 
a pair. He requires a 40% gross profit on 
sales. How much can he offer for the 
whole lot? 


Mr. A bought a lot of goods for 
$7,800. He marked up the goods 40% on 
the sales price. After selling merchandise 
amounting to $5,200 at this price, he 
marked down the remaining goods 10% 
He sold $3,100 at that price and gave a 
second mark-down of va The total stock 
was disposed of at the last discount price. 
What was the gross profit on cost? (8) 


Describe five teaching procedures, the 
use of which you would minimize in teach- 
ing secondary school retailing. Illustrate. 


(10) 


teaching procedures, the 
would emphasize in 
Illus- 
(10) 


Describe five 
use of which you 
teaching secondary school retailing. 
trate. 


Plan a lesson for a 45-minute period 
on the following topic: How to buy shoes 
(coats, or suits. Choose one). 

Indicate how you motivate the lesson, 
elicit the aim, develop the lesson; where 
you would elicit mid-summaries; types of 
drill; types of application; closing sum- 
mary; and connection with future instruc- 
tion. 

Assume an unselected second-year high 
school class with no previous formal study 
of the topic. Limit your presentation if 
necessary and indicate the restrictions. (50) 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





SCHOOLS OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Recent years have seen the estab- 
lishment of schools or divisions of 
general studies in many of our uni- 
versities and colleges. And the move- 
ment is growing at such a pace that 
probably the number of students en- 
rolled in these schools, planned 
especially for adult education, will 
soon outnumber those enrolled to 
pursue the usual college curricula. 
This growth is attributable to the 
greater leisure time now available as 
a result of the decrease in working 
hours and also to the greater need 
than formerly for technical knowl- 
edge by those employed in industry 
and business generally. 


Types of Courses 


Some of the courses in the general 
education curriculum are of such a 
nature that they are not usually of- 
fered by colleges. Examples of such 
are: Introduction to the Opera, How 
to Improve Study Habits, Photog- 
raphy for Article Writers, Funda- 
mentals of Editing, Elements of 
Book Production, Management Tech- 
nique for Foremen and Supervisors, 
Radio Announcing, and Management 
of a Small Business. There are, how- 
ever, various. subjects in this cur- 
riculum which are commonly taught 
in colleges. Among these one finds 
courses in languages, literature, the 
arts, psychology, philosophy, and 
various technical and business fields. 


A Problem of Administration 


The establishment of divisions of 
general studies has created a new 
problem in college administration: 
Under whose jurisdiction shall the 
program be placed? With respect to 
this question two schools of thought 
have developed. One believes that 
the curriculum should be supervised 
by the regular faculties and the other 
that it should be administered by a 
separate and independent’ faculty 
created for this purpose. 

It is evident that the regular col- 
lege faculties are usually not 
equipped to supervise the courses not 
within the scope of their curricula. 
Such courses require the services of 
specialists and these will of necessity 
constitute a separate group of teach- 
ers. However, those subjects com- 
monly taught in colleges may be 
given either by the regular staff or 
by others. It is with respect to this 
latter group of courses that a differ- 
ence of opinion has developed. 
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Presentation of Subject Matter 


Whether the subjects which are in- 
cluded in both the regular and the 
general studies curriculum are taught 
in the general studies division by 
members of the regular faculty or 
by a separate group does not matter. 
What is of critical importance, how- 
ever, is that the content of such 
courses when given in the general 
studies program requires a presenta- 
tion that must be developed especi- 
ally for that purpose. This applies 
particularly to courses in technical 
and business subjects since the stu- 
dents taking the courses are mature 
and usually have some preliminary 
background for the subjects studied. 

The adult taking technical or busi- 
ness courses easily becomes bored 
with unnecessary theoretical details 
and may lose interest completely if 
a course moves. slowly. The 
courses must thus of necessity be 
briefer and move at an accelerated 
pace. And this requires on the part 
of the teacher an attitude and tech- 
nique of presentation of material dif- 
ferent from that used in the courses 
for young people for whom a sub- 
ject must often be stretched to con- 
sume a year’s time since the rules of 
the college require that the students 
spend a certain number of hours in 
classrooms to earn a degree. 

But although brevity is of the es- 
sence, it must not be achieved by 
emaciation of the subject matter. 
Therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion of the courses is necessary. 


Faculty Attitude 


Unfortunately in certain quarters 
the regular faculties have not been 
sympathetic with this point of view. 
In fact, in some instances they have 
tended to adopt a hostile attitude and 
have alleged that students had been 
lured away from the orthodox 
courses by the school of general 
studies to take courses which offer 
to give twice as much in half the 
time but which give only a useless 
smattering. These charges have in 
some cases been substantiated. For 
over - zealous administrators have 
been unable to resist the temptation 
to offer courses which are obviously 
diluted to the point where they are 
worse than useless. 


New Course Material 


What is now urgently needed is 
a body of educators from all 


branches of learning who are willi: g 
to devote time and effort to the co- 
signing of courses for the gener iJ 
education program. It is not an ea-y 
task and requires the utmost care o 
meet the requirement that the cours °s 
be accelerated by the avoidance of 
unnecessary detail and still do not 
omit anything that is essential. 
The existing hostility of regulir 
faculties will disappear when tlie 
need for the general education 
courses is understood. Vigorous ¢'- 
forts on the part of those interest«d 
in the general education program 
should be made to acquaint educators 
with the problem. It should be em- 
phasized that hardly any of those 
taking the general education courses 
are detracted from the regular 
courses. Recently at one university 
the students in the general studies 
program stated unanimously that if 
the courses of the type they were 
taking had not been offered they 
would not be taking courses at all. 
The technique of presentation in 
the adult program requires in vari- 
ous instances text material different 
from that used in the education of 
young people. However, those en- 
gaged in preparing texts for the gen- 
eral education program are encoun- 
tering difficulty in having their manu- 
scripts published since publishers 
have not yet grasped the situation. 
The publishers invariably have con- 
sulting editors who are veterans in 


academic circles and who are not in: 


sympathy with the new movement. 


The Program in Accounting 

The subject of accounting occupies 
a somewhat unique position in the 
business world. Members of many 
professions need a certain familiarity 
with it because they are continually 
in contact with its results which can 
be understood only if one has a 
knowledge of the processes which 
produce these results. Among such 
one finds business executives, indus- 
trial engineers, lawyers, economists, 
statisticians, bankers, credit men, and 
investment counselors. Some of 
them require only an_ elementary 
course as, for example, lawyers. But 
others need more. [or bankers, 
credit men, and investment counsel- 
ors the analysis of financial state- 
ments is also recommended. Indus- 
trial engineers require a course in 
cost accounting, while for business 
executives a course in budgeting is 
of value. Economists and_ statis- 
ticians would do well to take courses 
in financial statement analysis and in 
cost accounting. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS 


LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





BIRTHDAY OF CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 


What is believed to be the largest 
single library in the world celebrated 
its 150th year of existence in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in April. This is, of 
course, the famed Library of Con- 
gress that houses nearly 8 million 
printed volumes and pamphlets, about 
8 million manuscripts, more than 1% 
million maps, 2 million volumes and 
pieces of music, % million prints, 
and other hundreds of thousands of 
phonograph records, newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, and 
microfilm. In 1946 it contained 400 
miles of steel shelves and 13% mil- 
lion card entries of research ma- 
terials available and its world-wide 
services cost the average American 
taxpayer about 5 cents a year. Busi- 
ness is classified under “Technology” 
for which a total of 341,705 volumes 
are listed. One of the figures which 
decorates the base of the dome in the 
Main Reading Room in the main 
Library is an allegorical figure of 
Commerce, by sculptor John Flana- 
gan. Business education comes with- 
in the general “L” shelflist classifica- 
tion of Education that contains 188,- 
365 volumes. A cooperative agree- 
ment with the Office of Education 
makes material available on a long- 
term loan basis. 

The Library’s  sesqui-centennial 
anniversary was marked by the un- 
veiling of an exhibit that traced its 
growth as an American Institution. 
This exhibit is in the ground floor 
gallery of the Library and is open to 
the public throughout 1950. Simul- 
taneously another historical exhibit, 
one that depicts the history of the 
District of Columbia, was placed on 
display on the second floor of the 
Library in the South Gallery. This 
will remain on view until summer. 
It consists of a chronological series of 
maps and other documents showing 
how the District grew. Another fea- 
ture of the celebration was the pre- 
sentation of original data to the 
Library constituting “the evolution of 
the first edition of Robert’s Rules of 
Order, written over 75 years ago.” 

History of the Library 

Credit for the origin of the Con- 
gressional Library goes back to New 
York in 1789 when, during the First 
Congress of the United States, Rep- 
resentative Gerry of Massachusetts,, 
authored a motion “that a com- 
mittee be appointed to report a cata- 
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logue of books necessary for the use 
of Congress, ... ” However, a year 
passed before a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Gerry, Burke of South 
Carolina, and White of Virginia, 
were commissioned to carry out the 
proposal. Shortly thereafter the 
Gazette of the United States reports 
that “the committee confined them- 
selves to books necessary for 
the use of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments, and not often to 
be found in private or circulating 
libraries.” 

The third session of the First Con- 
gress met in Philadelphia in 1791 and 
its members were given free use of 
the facilities of the Library Company 
in Carpenters’ Hall. In April 1800 
a bill passed appropriating $5000 for 
the purchase of books “necessary for 
the use of Congress at the . . . city 
of Washington, and for fitting up a 
suitable apartment for containing 
them. ” Fifty years later the 
library was rehoused in the west 
wing of the United States Capitol in 
three “elegantly furnished rooms.” 
Although designed originally only to 
serve members of Congress, Chair- 
man Pearce reported to the Senate in 
1858 that in spite of the rules the 
Library of Congress has become a 
library for the public. 

Shelf space in the Library rooms 
at the Capitol had to be enlarged so 
frequently that the final result was to 
push it out into a building of its 
own. This rapidity of expansion was 
accelerated by the removal of the 
Smithsonian Library to the Congres- 
sional, thus merging these two of- 
ficial book depositories. Other ac- 
quisitions were received from various 
government agencies, Europe, and 
from the bequests of private citizens. 
In 1886 Congress enacted legislation 
for a fireproof library building to be 
erected east of the Capitol. The build- 
ing was completed in July 1897 and 
eight months later an appropriation 
was asked specifically for funds to 
employ a staff in order that “the 
Library may be opened at night for 
the general public.” The physical ex- 
pansion of the library from a book 
rack or two into its present two large 
buildings, indirectly is the story of 
the national development of book 
publishing and of a correspondingly 
increasing reading public in the 
United States. 


Special Gifts and Services 

The Declaration of. Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States were transferred from the De- 
partment of State to the Library of 
Congress in 1924. They occupy a 
shrine on the second floor of the 
Library building. 

Other bequests led to the establish- 
ment of a Library Trust Fund Board 
and made it possible to enlarge the 
cultural services of this institution. 
One outstanding example is the en- 
dowment by the Coolidge Foundation 
that built an auditorium in, the 
Library for a music hall and sup- 
plied the funds necessary to maintain 
its musical activities. In 1935 the 
Whittall presentation was made that 
gave to the Library a unique collec- 
tion of “Stradivari stringed instru- 
ments and Tourte bows.” Collections 
of folklore and folk music recordings 
have built up a history of music 
literature. 

Over five years ago the Congres- 
sional Library is credited with hav- 
ing within its walls a medical col- 
lection of over two hundred thousand 
volumes. Librarian Luther Evans ° 
stated that “Only the Army Medical 
Library and the library of the New 
York Academy of Medicine surpass 
it in size.” The Guggenheim Fund 
for Aeronautics has made possible fa- 
mous collections of aeronautic source 
materials. Literature arranged for 
the blind has been procured by the 
Library since 1897 and now includes 
3,485 words in embossed types and 
1,530 “talking books.” Twenty-six 
distributing libraries and 55 agencies 
in the 48 states and territories co- 
operate in the assignment of phono- 
graph machines and records loaned 
to blind readers. 

The Library’s Hispanic Founda- 
tion compiles annually the Handhook 
of Latin American Studies. Its law 
library comprising more than 7,000,- 
000 volumes and pamphlets exceeds 
in size any comparable collection in 
the country. And, aside from the 
National Archives, the Library 
houses the largest collection of manu- 
script sources for the study of United 
States history. These total over 11,- 
000,000 pieces. The collection of 
Chinese books and manuscripts num- 
bering a quarter of a million volumes, 
and its collection of 265,000 Russian 
books are said to be the largest out- 
side of each of these two countries. 
The Library also has the largest col- 
lection of 15th century books in the 
Western Hemisphere and the largest 
collection of cartographic materials 
in the world. The staging of exhibits 

(Continued on next page) 
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to commemorate historical events is 
another of its educational programs. 


Reference Facilities 


Official use of the Legislative 
Reference Serving during the past 
year is recorded as follows: 

Congressional 22,852 

Governmental 928 

Other 690 
Some of the subjects on which re- 
ports recently were prepared show 
the extensiveness of the research ac- 
tivities of that branch. These dealt 
with claims of the Arapaho Indians, 
anti-trust laws and trade associations, 
socialized medicine, consumer and 
business man in a socialist society, 
positions of landlords before and 
after rent control, economic develop- 
ments in Latin America, deadlock in 
Berlin, basing point pricing, etc. Four 
issues of the United States Quarterly 
Book List were prepared. The 
Library’s photographic laboratory is 
equipped for the reproduction of 
materials and is capable of making 
16% million exposures a year. Re- 
production services are made avail- 
able to users of the Library at a 
nominal charge. 

Use of the reading rooms and 
stacks by the general public during 
1949 is witnessed through the 175,- 
000 volumes used and by the 30,000 
telephone inquiries made of the staff. 
Those persons who engaged in re- 
search and were accorded special ac- 
commodations at reserved desks or 
in individual study rooms numbered 
1050 “who came from 291 cities in 
44 States of the United States and 1 
from Puerto Rico... and 42 from 
20 countries abroad.” Among these 
users there were 207 members of 
faculties and 403 graduate students 
from 105 American colleges and uni- 
versities. An 8-leaf folder describ- 
ing “Special Facilities for Research 
in the Library of Congress,” dated 
1950, is published by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


The Copyright Office 


Copyright protection to authors 
was enacted into law by Congress in 
1790 and the copyright book deposi- 
tory placed Under the Department of 
State. In 1846 this expanded to in- 
clude copies to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and to the Library of Con- 
gress. Eventually in 1870 it became 
law “that all records and other things 
relating to copyrights shall be 
under the control of the Librarian of 
Congress.” One of the duties of the 
Copyright Office is supplying infor- 
mation on claims registered. In 1949 
this required some 30 workers for re- 
viewing and refiling more than 10 
million guide cards under which these 
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claims are filed. More than 50,000 
new guide cards were added. Another 
section of the Copyright reference 
division is responsible, through 
search and correspondence to advise 
“owners and agents of copyrights 
how to perfect their claims” as re- 
quired by law. On June 3, 1949, 
Public Law 84 made changes in the 
act regarding books and_ periodicals 
in the English language. Six months 
now is allowed from _ publication 
abroad within which to register, and 
5 years within which to manufacture 
within the United States. It is ex- 
pected that this will cause an increase 
in the number of English books re- 
printed in this country. 
Employment and Training 

Last year in its search for new 
personnel the agency published a 
brochure titled Representative Posi- 
tions in the Library of Congress. 
This gave detailed job descriptions of 
staff work and qualifications required 
for each position. The Library’s 
weekly /nformation Bulletin carries 
a list of vacant positions, which in 
1949 averaged 25 “as compared with 
an average employment of 1800.” 
The administration cites that it is not 
difficult to find candidates for typists 
positions, but that applications from 
skilled catalogers and properly quali- 
fied technical workers—especially in 
the Science Division—are seldom 
sufficient. An organization chart of 
the Congressional Library indicates 
that the majority of staff positions 
are those of professional grade. 


A training program has been 
stituted which offers superior s° 
dents an opportunity to take a or 
year post-graduate course in so) 
one of the departments at the | 
brary. Four such interns were trait 
in 1948, and only 2 in 1949, 
enlargement of this program 
planned for 1950 for which De: 
and Directors of professional scho 
were invited to nominate candidaies 
who were receiving degrees in Ju 
or by the end of summer sessioiis. 
Fifteen such nominees are reporti 
to work at the Library of Congr: 
on July 1 and on September 1. They 
will receive a 3-month orientation 
course in the Library’s methods and 
then be assigned to positions in keep- 
ing with their individual aptitudes 

Inservice training for improve- 
ment of performance on the job was 
started two years ago and the first 
of a series of 8-week courses for the 
Library’s receptionists, typists, and 
stenographers was given last spring. 
Five training bulletins have been 
issued. These cover: Jnduction 
Training, Classification Training, 
Job Relations Training, Shorthand 
Training, and Training for Secre- 
taries, Receptionists, and Typists. 
Plans are now being made for teach- 
ing courses in Job Instruction Train- 
ing and Job Methods Training. A 
written guide to accepted clerical 
practice within the Library recently 
has been put into general circulation 
under the title Library of Congress 
Correspondence Manual. 


TESTING BUSINESS STUDENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 
(Continued from page 26) 


tion and that business circles would 
appreciate our endeavours to pro- 
vide them with qualified personnel 
for the higher positions. 

The first examination was an- 
nounced for the summer of 1947. 
Instead of the few dozen candidates 
that we had expected, there were 
385, 167 of whom passed. Two 
years after the first examination, the 
number of candidates had risen to 
over 1200. 

Our organization has an open eye 
for the needs of modern business 
life, and we may be satisfied with 
the knowledge that the growing in- 
dustrialisation of this country will 
not be hampered by a lack of quali- 
fied administrative personnel either 
in the lower or the higher regions. 


Use of Oral Examinations 


In 1948 still another examination 
was instituted. At the suggestion of 
one of our examiners, the Board had 
in November 1946 appointed a com- 


mission to report on the advisability 


_of an oral examination for foreign 


languages. It was argued that the 
development of the telephone, wire- 
less, traffic by land, sea and air had 
considerably shortened distances be- 
tween the peoples of the world, that 
oral contact was often preferred to 
letters or telegrams, so that no firm 
could do without people who could 
receive foreign customers and sup- 
pliers, or answer a telephone call 
from abroad. 

In order to comprise the various 
callings, the examination was orga- 
nized as follows. Every candidate 
would be required to read a page 
from a book to show that he had a 
correct pronunciation; next a con- 
versation would follow with the ex- 
aminers about any topic from daily 
life to show his fluency and general 
knowledge; last of all the candidate 
would have to answer questions and 
explain things about” his special 
occupation. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 





KEYS TO ELECTRI-CONOMY 


16mm Sound Motion Picture, 27 Minutes 


Availcble from: Visual Aids Department, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


This film, designed to demonstrate 
the advantages of the electric type- 
writer will be of interest to typing 
teachers because of the emphasis that 
it places on production. The main 
point made by the film is that electric 
typewriting as compared with manual 
typing results in increases of ten to 
fifty percent. 

There is a demonstration of Rem- 
lectri-conomy test 


ington Rand’s 


which enables the business man to 
demonstrate the value of the electric 
typewriter in his own office. The ad- 
vantages of many carbon copies, per- 
fectly cut stencils and the electrified 
carriage return are shown. Profes- 
sional actors are used to portray the 
Remington Rand representative in 
the film and the hard-to-convince 
vice-president who finally installs 
electric typewriters which results in 
a $5,000 annual saving in his office. 


HOW TO KEEP A JOB 
16mm Sound Motion Picture, 10 Minutes 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available from Your Film Rental Library 


The educational collaborator for 
this film was a well known business 
educator, John N. Given, of Los 
Angeles. 

Kd Blakeslee receives a termina- 
tion notice from the company for 
which he has been working and starts 
to look for a new job. Mr. Wiley, the 
personnel manager of the Star Prod- 
ucts Company interviews Ed and is 
pleased with what he sees on the 
application blank. Mr. Wiley gets Ed 
started talking about himself and 
discovers that Ed was fired. 

Mr. Wiley tries to help Ed see 
the employee from the employer’s 
point of view, for after all, keeping 
a job depends to a large extent upon 
seeing that point of view. He tells 
Id the story of two men who worked 
in the Star Products shipping room. 
Bob Addison was one of them. Bob 
was punctual, dependable and willing 
to work. Walter, his twin brother, 
had none of these qualities. He was 
not co-operative, he wa's always try- 


FILMSTRIPS FOR 


For those business teachers who 
are photographers a new series of 
filmstrips available from the Text 
Film Department of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., may be of in- 
terest. : 

Currently available are: Develop- 
ing Roll Film; Developing Sheet 
Film and Film Packs; Contact Print- 
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ing “to put one over” on the boss. 
He wasn’t careful of his work and 
when checked always had an alibi for 
his own poor work. Also, Walter did 
not take criticism well and until a 
mistake is admitted it is hard to take 
steps to correct it. Walter did have 
one good point, he did make useful 
suggestions from which both he and 
the company profited. But Walter 
was disloyal; he talked against the 
company for which he worked. 

Ed benefited from Mr. Wiley’s 
story. In fact, he could see himself 
as Walter as Mr. Wiley talked. “1 
can see my own shortcomings,” he 
says as Mr. Wiley’s story concludes. 
“Dependability, cooperation, — initi- 
ative, loyalty—I could have done 
better on every count.”” Mr. Wiley 
was looking for this attitude. He took 
Kd to the shipping room where he 
introduced him to Bob Addison. “I’ve 
a new assistant for you,” he told Bob. 
Now Ed has a new chance to show 
that he has learned how to keep a 
job and get ahead on a job. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ing; Projection Printing—Part 1; 
Projection Printing—Part Il; Spot 
Printing and Dodging. Because of 
the immediate success of these first 
six filmstrips an additional seven 
filmstrips will be ready for distribu- 
tion this Fall. Advanced Projection 
Control demonstrates techniques of 
improving pictures during projection 





by distortion control, by vignetting 
and by diffusion. Quality Controi in 
Negatives—Part I shows how to 
overcome improper exposure and de- 
velopment by reduction and intensifi- 
cation. Quality Control in Negatives 
—Part II shows how to avoid fog, 
water spots, reticulation and pinholes. 
It demonstrates opaquing. Print 
Contrast Control shows how to in- 
crease the tonal range between the 
blacks and whites of a print. Com- 
position in Printing shows how print 
composition can be improved in mak- 
ing enlargements. Spotting of Prints 
shows how small black or white spots 
can be eliminated by abrasion, chem- 
icals, spotting dyes and paints. Print 
Presentation demonstrates techniques 
of mounting prints both with rubber 
cement and dry mounting tissue. 


+ + + 


Setting Up Your Audio-Visual 
Education Program, by Francis Noel, 
is an extremely useful guide to any- 
one starting an audio-visual program 
or center. This very attractive book- 
let is available from the Educational 
Film Library Association, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. It 
has 34 pages, is plastic bound and 
sells for $1.00. 


+ + + 


According to the Bulletin published 
by the National Committee for Vis- 
ual Aids in Education (79 Wimpole 
Street, London, England), interest- 
ing developments are occurring in the 
British teacher-training colleges. At 
the City of Bath Training College, 
students are taught to appreciate the 
value of visual material and equip- 
ment, and to learn to handle appa- 
ratus. The students study in groups of 
ten. Demonstrations are followed by 
practice and discussion. The Lin- 
coln Training College uses all forms 
of visual aids as an integral part of 
all college work in geography, biol- 
ogy, and horticulture, and films are 
increasingly used for student dis- 
cussions in psychology, education, 
child welfare, and science of health. 
The Film Society at Burderop 
Training College cooperates with the 
Visual Aids Department in supplying 
projectionists skilled in the use of 
16-mm. sound equipment and_ in 
carring out a training scheme to in- 
struct all students in the use and 


maintenance of the 16-mm. projector, 
the filmstrip projector, the micro- 
projector and the epidiascope (for 
both transparent and opaque mate- 
rials). 
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LETTERS TO 





THE EDITOR 





YOU CAN'T PLEASE EVERYBODY 


Read Profe ssor Nichols’ enthusiastic ap- 
proval on page 27 of Charles Baten’s arti- 
cle on “Rating Applicants for Typing 
Jobs” which was published in the March 
issue of THE JOURNAL OF BustNess Epu- 


CATION. 

W. C. Maxwell of the Pan-American 
Business University, however, finds Mr. 
Nichols out of order. Mr. Maxwell says 
in writing us about Baten’s article: 

“He has totally disregarded the value 
of and demand for quantity of production, 
and he is also uafair in the comparison he 
has made in reference to the professional 
typists and their test papers which are 
written under extreme pressure; the oper- 
ator is doing his utmost to retain a balance 
between accuracy and speed. The operators 
named by Mr. Baten could very well tone 
down their typing rate and then turn out 
three times the amount of work done by 
the average typist with few if any errors. 
He does not seem to be aware of the fact 


that the timed test papers may be used to 

great advantage in determining the proper 
corrective drill and reading practice needed 
by the student. 
has a 


I also find that if a typist 
timed test typing rate of seventy 
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I have read with interest Professor John 
N. Myer’s thought-provoking article on 
“Teaching the Periodic Adjustments,” pub- 
lished in the April issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Professor Myer advocates the teaching of 
the periodic adjustments by the fourth 
method described in his article, and only 
after this method “is thoroughly under- 
stood” would he teach the other methods. 
Unfortunately, first impressions, particu- 
larly if they are “thoroughly understood,” 
are later difficult to unlearn in order to 
apply more appropriate methods that may 
be advisable under given circumstances. 

No method, as a matter of fact, has 
“universal application” in the making of 
periodic adjustments. It should be remem- 
bered that at the time periodic adjustments 
are to be made, the other entries for the 
period have already been made; and it is 
then too late to control the making of the 
original entries. The person making the 
entries must accept conditions as they exist 
and make the entries accordingly. 

The accounts of most business organiza- 
tions include some expense accounts con- 
taining unconsumed or unused value for 
which adjustment will need to be made in 
the manner basically suggested in the 
fourth method described. The accounts 
are also likely to include prepayments re- 
corded in asset accounts, which will need 
to be adjusted for consumed or expired 
portions, as indicated under Method 3 in 
the article. Furthermore, the records are 
likely to contain fixed asset accounts, which 
must be adjusted for depreciation ; and pro- 
vision may need to be made for uncol- 
lectible accounts. Here the method having 
universal application breaks down, for no 


provision for depreciation and bad debts 
adjustments is made in the four compound 
entries suggested. 
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A REACTION TO "TEACHING PERIODIC ADJUSTMENTS" 


words or better net, little or no drill is 
necessary for the application of his skill— 
just the initial introduction is all that is 
necessary in most cases. 

“It may be correctly assumed that the 
slower the typist types in the timed test 
the more errors he will make, that his slow 
typing rate is due to incorrect positions and 
slow movements. 

“In the end there appears to be but one 
difficult problem for the instructor and that 
is to develop ‘speed.’ To do this the stu- 
dent must be instructed first as to the 
proper positions and movements to be used. 
[It is difficult to imagine a good typist with 
poor technique or a poor typist with good 
technique.” 

Professor Nichols did not expect Mr. 
Baten’s article to change the way of typing 
teachers, but we venture he will be very 
much surprised to see such a sharp critt- 
cism of Mr. Baten in this same issue. 

(The Editorial staff of THE JouRNAL OF 
3USINESS EpucaATION believes in present- 
ing all points of view, but they do not deny 
themselves the right to have «@ point of 
view. Of course, you wouldn’t know with 
which side the Editorial Staff agrees!) 


5 





In addition, the combination of periodic 
adjustments into four compound entries 
would often be impracticable in actual ac- 
counting work. The facts with respect to 
the adjustments are not ordinarily devel- 
oped all at once. To wait until all the ad- 
justments of a particular class have been 
determined so that a single compound entry 
can be made, would often delay the making 
and posting of entries, and the resulting 
entry may be cumbersome. Furthermore, 
the chart of accounts in use by a par- 
ticular organization may not permit the 
use of “catch-all” accounts, such as those 
suggested by the four compound entries. 
The chart of accounts mz iy require, for ex- 
ample, that separate accounts be used for 
the various kinds of prepayments. The 
person making the adjustments would need 
to be governed accordingly. 

The article suggests, with respect to 
Method 4, that “all manner of revenue and 
expense” be recorded directly in revenue 
and expense accounts. Let us look at this 
suggestion a little more closely. As a basis 
for “discussion, it may be assumed that a 
business organization prepares a balance 
sheet and a profit and loss statement 
monthly, the profit and loss statement 
showing results for the month and cumu- 
lative figures for the year to date. The 
organization adjusts its accounts monthly 
for accruals, expiration of prepaid items, 
and the like, but actually closes its books 
only at the end of the year. 

For the purpose of illustration, it may 
be assumed further that, at the beginning 
of the year, the organization acquires an 
insurance policy for one year, for which it 
pays in cash-a premium of $240. Under 
the fourth method suggested, the entry for 
the acquisition of the policy would be as 
follows: 
Insurance 


RPEN  Ssuswivicayesscawaskkess 240 
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At the end of the first month, the et 
to adjust the records would be: 
Prepaid Expenses ......... 220 


Insurance 220 


Then at the beginning of the second month, 
this second entry would be reversed. A 
similar procedure would then be follove 
monthly throughout the year. In the 
course of the year, twenty-three entries 
would be necessary with respect to insur- 
ance, 

Under the third method, as described, 
the insurance policy would be treated as 
an asset. The entry for its acquisition 
would be as follows: 


Prepaid Insurance .. 240 
Cash 


Neeeee ae . 240 


At the end of the first month, the entry 
to adjust the records would be: 


PASURANGO hess ntsc oc ness 20 
Prepaid Insurance .......... 20 
No reversal of this entry is necessary. The 


same entry would be repeated at the end 
of each month. During the course of the 
year only thirteen entries would be neces- 
sary instead of twenty-three under 
Method 4. 

Now let us look beyond the entries into 
the ledger accounts themselves. Under 
the fourth method, the insurance account 
and the prepaid expenses account with re- 
spect to insurance would be as _ follows 
(omitting all details except amounts) : 


Insurance Prepaid Expenses 











80 60 60 60 
60 | 40 40 40 
40 | 20 20 20 
BO cs 


Under the third method, the insurance 
account and the prepaid insurance account 
would be as follows: 


Insurance Prepaid Expenses 
20 | 240 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 
20 20 


These illustrations make apparent the 
disadvantages of the fourth method and 
the advantages of the third method for 
making certain types of adjustments. They 
also explain why the fourth method is not 
universally applied in actual accounting 
work, 

Other questions that might be raised 
with respect to the article are the use of 
the terms “accrued income” (debit) and 
“accrued expenses” (credit) instead of the 
less confusing terms “accrued assets” and 
“accrued liabilities’; and the reference, 
without qualification, to “deferred income” 
as a liability. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that teach- 
ing adjustments on the assumption that the 
bookkeeping entries have, in the first in- 
stance, been made acc ording to a particular 
method is approaching the problem from 
the wrong point of view. It also seems 
to me that emphasizing a method of mak- 
ing adjustments that actually has only lim- 
ited application in actual practice can lead 
only to eventual confusion rather than to a 
clear understanding of the subject. 

—Edward Talvensaan 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





Editor's Note: This statement of what 
business would like of its employes re- 
fiects the fact that the "honeymoon is 
ever" and business is again demanding 
well-trained workers. Myron D. Ross, 
president of the Office Management As- 
sociation of Chicago and representative 
of the Jewell Food Stores, Chicago, 
made these comments before the faculty 
of the Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, a short time ago. Clarence B. 
Carey, Director of the School, sent the 
manuscript to the Journal so that Journal 
readers might share Mr. Ross's opinions, 


Mr. Ross said: 
1. Business men 
trained in proper 


office work. 


would like more girls 
tress and behavior for 


Attractiveness 

“Attractive” girls in offices does not 
mean expensively dressed, excessively 
painted, overexposed, doll- faced girls. Girls 
of that description are welcomed by their 
male co-workers but we find that volume 
of office production declines after their 
employment. 

The type of applicant that is welcomed 
ad any office manager is a girl who is 

ieatly dressed in an inexpensive dress or 
lie has poise and personality, has a pleas- 
ant smile, and has the desire to produce a 
reasonable volume of work. To such a 
girl the otfice executive is pleased to pre- 
sent salary increases as far as his budget 
will permit, and to promote her to as many 
higher ranking jobs as her intelligence will 
permit her to handle. 

2. We should like girls who have the 
desire io work; we hope schools intorm 
them of the increased earnings and pres- 
tige that come to those whose quality of 
work is high because of that desire. 


Intelligence vs. Desire 


The average othce executive will usually 
employ a girl who has the desire to pro- 
duce a good job, and work for promotion, 
in preference to a girl who is slightly more 
intelligent but who lacks that all-important 
characteristic—“desire.” Experience has 
proved that high intelligence is of lesser 
importance if it is not accompanied by the 
desire to ‘produce work. This quality 
“desire,” to produce a quantity of quality 
work, is the result of a desire for promo- 
tion. The prestige of being promoted to 
a more responsible job is usually a greater 
incentive, to the average girl, than the in- 
centive of increased salary. 

As an example of the value of prestige 
to an employee, I would like to cite the 
following case: We have one girl in our 
office who has been with us many years 
but has never been promoted to a super- 
visory position because she lacks certain 
necessary characteristics. Her long years 
of service have been recognized in her pay 
checks and she is paid a higher salary than 
other girls doing similar work. She is 
not a happy girl and I believe she would 
gladly accept a supervisor’s job at a lower 
rate of pay if she were given the choice. 

As an example of the characteristic “de- 
sire” I have the tollowing case: We have 
another girl who applied for a stenographic 
position in our office some years ago and 
we had to choose between her and a second 
applicant who appeared to be a great deal 
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more intelligent, and had a better educa- 
ition. The first girl was hired because we 
were impressed with the sincerity of her 
expressed desire to improve her lot. That 
giri is now secretary to the operating vice- 
president and is one of the most valuable 
girls in our organization. 

3. Now that the labor market is more 
plentiful, the expected standards of per- 
formance in offices is high and will prob- 
ably become higher. Ve should like to 
have students who are prepared to meet 
those standards. 


Testing and Training 

You might be interested in Jewell’s ex- 
perience with testing of office employees. 

During the past ten years we have ex- 
perimented with office machine skill tests 
given to applicants. We found that appli- 
cants who showed high ratings of speed 
and accuracy on such tests and were hired 
showed, in most instances, a high rate of 
production and accuracy on the job. 
successful with so- 
called “mental ability” tests but we are 
willing to admit that possibly they might 
have greater value if they were given by, 
and interpreted by experts in the field of 
testing. 

You may recall that, before the war, it 
was difficult for an inexperienced applicant, 
who was not trained in the operation of 
business machines, to find employment. 
Then, as we faced a scarcer labor market 
at the beginning of the war, experienced 
applicants were desirable but not a neces- 
sity as long as the applicant had sufficient 
training in the operation of office machines. 


We were not as 


As we faced an even scarcer labor mar- 
ket during the later years of the war, both 
the experienced and trained applicants were 
desired but were not always available. We 
finally reached a period when two hands 
to perform a job were the only require- 
ments for employment. 

In an office, such as ours, where more 
than one-third of the 150 office employees 
are calculating machine operators, it was 
not possible to operate with untrained girls 
at computing machines. It was necessary 
for us to send some of our clerical em- 
ployees to school, during daytime hours, 
for concentrated training, and promote 
them to computing jobs as fast as they 
were able to master the machines with a 
fair degree of speed and accuracy. The 
cost of the course and their salaries were 
paid by the company while they were tak- 
ing the courses. 

New girls were hired to replace them 
on their clerical jobs, and we faced the 
problem of training those girls as calcu- 
lator operators for future openings. We 
started a four-hour per week class on Sat- 
urdays at our office, and trained our clerks 
for promotion. Our school is still in exist- 
ence and it has been very successful, but 
I doubt whether industry will be able to 
add training costs to the prices of their 
products much longer. It will be neces- 
sary again for us to depend upon schools 
for trained applicants. 

4. We should like to see higher business 
training standards in high schools. 


High Shool Tr 


Many of us in the _ business 
thought that it was a partial goal 
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world 
tf edu- 


cators to prepare high school students for 
the business world as well as society in 
general. We were aware that high schools 
had courses in stenography and business 
machine operation. We thought that it was 
the objective of high schools to give suf- 
ficient training on those machines to per- 
mit students to start work on machines 
after graduation. We thought that if we 
employed such students immediately after 
graduation they should have reasonable 
accuracy in the use of those machines and 
they could increase their operating speed 
in our offices. 


We have found that the average high 
school student, who has completed a course 
in operation of business machines, has 
neither sufficient accuracy nor speed to 
meet even beginners’ standards in our of- 
fices. As a result, my own company has 
adopted a policy of employing only gradu- 
ates of a school operated by a calculator 
manufacturer, or of our own school, for 
such positions. I stress this since 50 of 
our 150 office employees are calculator 
operators. 


In 1949, the Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago had a dinner meeting 
on the subject, Business Vs. Education. 
We invited business men to discuss the 
subject “Are High Schools Supplying Us 
With Competent Employees We invited 
educators to tell us what steps were being 
taken to meet our requirements. The 
comments of the business men were similar 
to those I have made. 


I should like to quote some of the com- 
ments of H. H. Sommers, Assistant Super- 
intendent for Vocational Education —‘*We 
train the young people from the point 
where we find them when we get them. We 
start from there. We will do the best 
that we can for all of these people to pre- 
pare them for a place in society. You are 
interested not so much in a child, as a 
certain level of performance which you 
expect and use in your business. That 
level is something that we have not been 
recognizing in the schools. You might in- 
vite the district superintendents in charge 
of the high schools who talk about culture 
and say that it isn’t important to learn 
how to spell and it isn’t necessary to learn 
how to learn how to write legibly.” 


My interpretation of the comments of 
Mr. Sommers and several other educators 
are summarized as follows: Business men 
expect too much from the high schools in 
the form of business education; even those 
students who plan to enter the business 
world are not being trained in the level 
of performance that we need. 


Those of us who attended that meeting 
were glad that we attended, for it con- 
firmed our own opinions. We gathered 
that the average high school graduate was 
expected to continue on to a private com- 
mercial school so that he or she might 
meet the minimum standards of business. 
We also gathered that the minimum stand- 
ards of business were too high. This may 
be true, but we should like to retain our 
minimum standards for two reasons. First 
—because we are not experts in the field 
of training. We have experts in the field 
of merchandising, operating, advertising, 
and accounting. We do not have training 
experts. We feel that we cannot do as 
good a job of training as the schools. 
Second—the cost of training in an office is 
very high and we do not feel that a high 
training cost should be included in the 
price of our products. 


Perhaps we expect too much, but you 
can’t stop us from dreaming. 
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INSTITUTE 
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Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
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and Secretarial Science. Ap: roved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
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¢ ¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department, 


O.—A _ reader sends in the following 
question: “I have the greatest difficulty in 
handling compound modifiers. I don’t know 
whether they should be hyphenated or not. 
I cannot find a good discussion of this 
powmt anywhere. Sometimes I see well 
known hyphenated and sometimes not. 
Should an expression like quickly-grasped 
be hyphenated or not? Is there any rule?” 
A—The rule governing the use of hy- 
phens is quite indefinite. In fact, there is 
a trend away from the hyphenation of 
compound modifiers. The compound modi- 
fier is never hyphenated unless it acts as 
an adjective and precedes a noun. When 
it acts as a predicate adjective as in the 
sentence, “Washington was well known in 
Virginia,” it is not hyphenated. But in a 
sentence such as “Washington was a well- 
known Virginian,” the expression well- 
known is employed as an adjective and 
since it comes before the noun Virginian it 
can be hyphenated. In this way hyphens 
could be used in the following: “I saw a 
second-rate film.” “I bought a broken-down 
automobile.” When part of the element 
is an “ly” adverb, as in “quickly grasped,” 
the hyphen is generally avoided. 


+ + + 


O—Mrs. S. R. L. sent in a letter this 
month which is one of the most interest- 
ing received by this editor this year. Un- 
fortunately, this corre spondent’s letter was 
too long to print but is of such general 
interest that the total message ts well worth 
summarising. 

It was suggested that the literature of 
Business English would be considerably 
enriched if a collection were made of the 
influences which business writing has had 
upon the development of the literary style 
of certain famous men. In fact, remarked 
Mrs. S. R. L., a very titeresting book or 
article might be drawn together containing 
all of the evidence of the impact that busi- 
ness writing has had upon the cultural 
progress of the world. This writer sug- 
gested that such material as the remarks 
of this editor relative to business influence 
upon the development of the alphabet and 
the influence of business upon the prose 
style of men like Benjamin Franklin and 
Abraham Lincoln might be included. Re- 
marking that such a collection would be 
invaluable for class motivation, Mrs. S. 

bigdos MISKS< 

“Do you have any examples of any great 
man who viewed the requirements for busi- 
ness success and concluded that a writing 
skill would help him achieve that success 
more quickly? I am particularly interested 
m the case of some great man who learned 
to write well from his expertence with 
business letters. 


A.—One of the best examples in the his- 
tory of the world of a man who made a 
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most excellent use of a writing skill learned 
in the countinghouse is Alexander Hamil- 
ton, ,one of the architects of our nation; 
a secretary, confidant and amanuensis of 
the Father of Our Country; and, himself, 
the father of American business science. 

A skill learned in business writing went 
a long way toward making the services of 
the keen- minded Hamilton available to our 
nation in its infancy. A vivid letter to a 
newspaper describing a hurricane won for 
him an attention which made possible his 
coming to the mainland from the West In- 
dies. In New York his effective and con- 
fident speeches and some letters supporting 
the patriotic cause won for the youngster 
of seventeen the favorable attention which 
led to his commission as a captain in the 
American army. MHamilton’s ability won 
for him the opportunity to serve General 
Washington as secretary. How much the 
skills of business English played in this 
concatenation of events is difficult to over- 
emphasize. 

All of this is not to deny that Alexander 
Hamilton was, if not a genius, certainly a 
brilliant and capable man of the highest 
order. Nor is it to deny that he was not 
unsparing of himself and bold and uncom- 
promising in seizing the reigns of oppor- 
tunity. Rather, this very acumen and in- 
dustry led Hamilton to the cultivation of 
the science of effective prose composition 
while yet a boy in his early teens. Thus 
he was able to give fullest expression to 
his other incisive and constructive talents. 

Before entering the countinghouse of 
Henry Cruger as a clerk at only eleven 
years old, the orphan, Hamilton had en- 
joyed some tutoring at the hands of a 
clergyman-teacher, and although ‘a particu- 
larly apt pupil, he, as his biographer, 
David Loth (Carick & Evans) tells us, 
had developed a rather inflated, formal 
style which was quite alien to the lucid 
effective prose which marked Hamilton’s 
most famous writings. A comparison of 
some of the business letters which the 
youngster wrote at thirteen and fourteen 
with some of his later essays, however, will 
show how effective the forge of the count- 
inghouse was in tempering the blade of his 
writing style. Cruger was the largest mer- 
chant of the West Indies with an immense 
business interlocking the mainland of North 
America with Europe, and a trade requir- 
ing prodigious correspondence with other 
businessmen and with agents, supercargoes 
and ship captains in the employ of Cruger. 
The effective conduct of this kind of mer- 
cantile capitalism required a letter writer 
with grand vision and imagination, the 
keenest sense of business psychology, an 
absolute command of all the functions and 
techniques of business and, every bit as im- 
portant as any of these other skills and 
knowledges, an ability to express himself 
with an exactness, decision and dispatch 
beyond any possible misunderstanding. 


Some of the letters extant which the thir- 
teen and fourteen year old Hamilton wrote 
are as amazing for their insight into this 
business as they are for style. Cruger 
entrusted the conduct of the business to 
the fourteen year old Hamilton when the 
principal journeyed to the mainland and 
the letters which Hamilton wrote show 
how much the youngster merited that 
trust. 

When a devastating hurricane struck the 
island where Hamilton was living, he wrote 
a letter to a newspaper describing the hur- 
ricane in very effective prose, much of 
which sounded in style like a business 
letter, and he gained such recognition in 
his community that he was offered the 
opportunity to come to the mainland. His 
employer countered the offer with one of 
partnership, but Hamilton left the islands. 

Hamilton came to the mainland colonies 
and enrolled in King’s College, which is 
now Columbia. When only seventeen he 
wrote two brilliant essays in answer to the 
pamphlets of a formidable loyalist propa- 
gandist, Samuel Seabury. These were 4 
Full Vindication of the Measures of the 
Congress from the Calumnies of Their 
Enemies and The Farmer Refuted. Here 
again the prose was in the effective, con- 
cise, sure style which he had found so pro- 
ductive in the business world. 

From here on the story of Hamilton is 
one well known to every school boy. That 
he had the vision at eleven to see how well 
a strong and lucid prose style would help 
him achieve success and how he made him- 
self the master of that style by the time 
he was thirteen should constitute a very 
excellent example for every high school 
student of business writing. 

Zenjamin Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
coln were also notable for their clear, di- 
rect style and the fact that they early 
realized the need for such an effective 
technique in achieving success. Franklin’s 
famous description of how he learned to 
write would be too well known to be re- 
called here except that its value as an in- 
spiration to the adolescent mind cannot be 
overemphasized. It would seem to this 
editor that every student of business should 
be required to read the Autobiography of 
Franklin, for nowhere has there been set 
forth a more satisfying document on a 
way to business success. 

Abraham Lincoln made himself master 
of simple, direct, and lucid prose style as 
a means to success. His letters of course, 
are often quoted in texts on business writ- 
ing. An analysis of The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress makes a good exercise in any com- 
position class. 


+ + + 


Q—A Denver man asks the following: 
“Why is the word however usually set off 
by commas? Is it ever wrong to set it 
off by commas?” 

A.—However is set off by commas when 
it is used as a conjunctive adverb, that is 
when it is dropped into a sentence and does 
not modify anything in particular but 
shows in a loose way a relationship to the 
trend of the discourse. It is wrong to set 
it off when it is a restrictive modifier as 
in the following: “However tired a man 
may be, he must keep working hard when 
there is a deadline to meet. However in 
this sentence is an adverb modifying an 
adjective and since it is restrictive it can- 
not be set off. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








EBTA Activities 


_ Preliminary plans for the next conven- 

tion of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in Philadelphia 
next March, were made by the Execu- 
tive Board at a meeting in Philadelphia 
last month. Jay W. Miller, newly elected 
president, presided at the meeting. 

The convention will be known as “A 
Convention Without a Theme—A Ban- 
quet Without a Speaker.” 

Cyril Taylor, of the Taylor School, 
Philadelphia will act as general conven- 
tion chairman and will be assisted by 
A. Raymond Jackson, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Evelyn R. Kulp, 


Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania has been appointed program 
director. Harry Q. Packer, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Wil- 


will be assistant to 
Miss Kulp. T. N. La Monte, Astoria, 
Long Island, will again serve as exhibits 
chairman. Helen J. Keily, Salem, 
(Massachusetts) State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed membership 
chairman. She will be assisted by LeRoy 
Brendle, Beverly (Massachusetts) High 
School. Roland S. Pepper, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware has been 
appointed public relations chairman. 


mington, Delaware, 


_ Helen Reynolds, New York Univer- 
sity, has accepted an appointment to the 
Joint Publications Commission of the 


EBTA and the NBTA. She will serve 
for four years. Miss Reynolds replaces 
Paul Salsgiver, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, who has resigned from 
the commission. 


Sa 
NBTA Convention Plans 


President O. M. Correll of the National 
Business Teachers’ Association held a 
meeting in Cleveland last month with all 
local committee chairmen at which time 
plans for the annual convention to be held 


in Cleveland next December were dis- 
cussed, 
Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 


School, Cleveland, was appointed to serve 
as local chairman of the convention. Jay 
R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, will serve as chairman of the 
publicity committee. 


+ 
Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 


The International Conclave of Pi Rho 
Zeta International Sorority and Fraternity 
is scheduled for July 4, 5 and 6 in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The King Cotton Hotel 
will be conclave headquarters. 

L. R. Maze, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
is Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta. C. 
W. Woodward, Burlington School of 
Business, Burlington, Iowa, is Executive 
Secretary. 


SBEA Plans Fall Meeting 


The time and place have been set for 
the fall meeting of the Southern Business 
Education Association—November 23, 4 
and 25 at the John Marshall Hotel, Ricli- 
mond, Virginia. 
dent of the Southern Business Education 
Association, sends word that this years 
convention will be the “best ever.” The 
local chairman is A. L. Walker, Business 
Education Supervisor in Virginia. 

The informal Fellowship Dinner is being 
revived for Thanksgiving evening. There 
will be special breakfast meetings for vari- 
ous organizations on Friday and Saturday 
mornings. All departmental meetings will 
be held on Friday. A new feature will be 
a luncheon program on Friday arranged by 
the Richmond NOMA Chapter. Trips to 
Williamsburg are planned for Thursday 
and Saturday. The annual banquet and 
dance will be held on Friday evening. 

Details of the program will be announced 
in later issues of this magazine. 

Miss Etheredge recently announced the 
appointment of Dr. Norval Garrett, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, as 
editor of Modern Business Education, the 
quarterly magazine which is official journal 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation and the appointment of Mrs. Helen 
Wardlaw, Central High School, Charlotte, 
North Carolina as membership director 
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file. 


basic 


Helds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 


Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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July 17-21 
July 24-28 
Order 
cxomiation GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY ener 
copies of 
both of these suSeEs EDUCATION oy weiee of 
important RAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
texts. New York 9 Chicago 6 ne Francisco 6 
Dallas | Toronto | London W.C. | 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SEMINARS in 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 


Louis A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 
Three one-week seminars, in each of which there will be lectures, 
discussions, and specific instructions in teaching. 
@ Beginning and Advanced Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
@ Transcription 
Each seminar will run for a period of one week 


@ Typewriting 


High School and College Instructors 

High Schoo! and College Instructors 

Private Business School Instructors 
Registration Fee—$10 


For full details, write at once to PAUL M. PAIR, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Marion Lamb to Sacramento 


Marion Lamb, associate professor of 
business education at the University of 
Houston since February, 1949, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California. 

Before going to Houston she was 
head of the Department of Business 
Education at West Liberty State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia. While there she was on an ex- 
tended leave of absence during which 
she served Washington government 
agencies in their in-service training 
program. 

Her Doctor’s degree is from New York 
University. 


+ 


Jacobs Heads Ediphone 


It was recently announced that 
Charles T. Jacobs had been elected vice- 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated in charge of the Ediphone 
Division. He succeeds A. P. Hornor, 
who resigned after twenty-five years of 
service with the company. Mr. Jacobs 
was formerly assistant division manager 
of the Ediphone Division. 


+ 


Bennett Elected NOMA President 


W. M. Bennett, controller of the In- 
land Container Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana was elected International 
President of the National Office Man- 
agement Association at the recent 31st 
International Conference in Cleveland. 


+ 


New College Deans and 
Department Heads 


Thomas H. Carroll, professor and 
dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Commerce of the Univer- 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. He succeeds Dudley 
Carroll, who is resigning. 

F, Byers Miller has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, including the evening division, 
of the University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Mr. Miller is working 
on his Doctorate degree at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Everett E. Hagen, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, has 
been made head of the newly organized 
Department of Economics at that uni- 
versity. He came to the University of 
Illinois in 1948 after six years of service 
with the Federal Government. 

Vernon D. Jolley has been serving as 
professor and head of the Department 
of Business Administration of Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, for 
this school year. He is completing his 
Doctorate at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Frances E. Shults has been 
serving as head of the Department of 
Business Administration at Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, for 
this school year. Her Master’s degree 
is from New York University. 
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Two Schools Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversaries 


Hesser Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, celebrated the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
college with a dinner, reception and 
dance on June 2 for alumni of all the 
fifty classes. J. H. Hesser, founder of 
the school, was active head until his 
death in 1945. His daughter, Mrs. 
Gladys Hesser Lord, is now principal 
of the college. 

On May 12, Tulsa Business College, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, celebrated its Fiftieth 
Anniversary with a dance and floor 
show. High school seniors of Eastern 
Oklahoma were invited to attend the 
event. E. A. Guise has operated the 
college since 1914. 


* 
Galloway and Wylie Honored 


The two major international awards 
for contributions to the science of office 
management and the business com- 
munity have been made to Lee Gallo- 
way, (retired) Lake Wales, Florida, and 
Harry L. Wylie, The Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Illinois by the National Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. Galloway was honored with the 
NOMA Fellowship Award for outstand- 
ing contributions, during his career, to 
the office management profession. Mr. 
Wylie received the Leffingwell Medal 
for distinguished service to the national 
industrial and business community. The 
Medal commemorates the contributions 
of W. Leffingwell, pioneer author 
and consultant on scientific office opera- 
tion. The Fellowship is the top honor 
of the Association for contributions 
toward  professionalization of office 
practices. 

Mr. Galloway is a former head of the 
Department of Management of New 
York University, Chairman of the Board 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute and 
member of the Advisory Staff of the 
Public Relations Institute of the United 
States. Among his better known books 
are Business Organization, Credits and the 
Credit Man, Factory and Office Adminis- 
tration and Office Management. 

Mr. Wylie is assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of The Pure Oil Co., a Professor of 
Management at Northwestern University 
and a management consultant. Among his 
writings are Practical Office Management 
and Office Organization and Management. 





RECENT DEATHS 





J. P. Clark, former head of the com- 
mercial department of Central High 
School, Jackson, Mississippi, and for 
twenty years owner of Clark Business 
School in Jackson. 

Edwin Fankhauser, president of the 
College of Commerce, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

Nellie A. Ogle, for the past twenty- 
four years a member of the faculty of 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Charles E. Rubicam, son of the found- 
er of Rubicam School, St. Louis, and 
associated with the school for the past 
twenty-five years. 


Albert Stern Retires 

Albert Stern, a member of the Gregg 
Publishing Company staff for the past 
twelve years, has retired. 

A graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, Mr. Stern taught in the 
public schools of New York City for 
many years. For thirteen years he was 
with the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, where he had charge of sales 
to educational institutions and served as 
manager of the Burroughs School for 
Operators. For a number of years he 
taught a course in methods of teaching 
office machines in the School of Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York. 
He went with the Gregg Publishing 
Company in January, 1938, as a special 
school representative. 


o 


Miss Brummett Directs New School 


Wahnetah Brummett has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Katherine 
Gibbs School to be opened in Montclair, 
New Jersey next September. Until re- 
cently she was registrar of the Katherine 
Gibbs School in New York City. 


+ 


Office Management Program 
Outlined by NOMA 


Following a survey of course offerings 
of colleges and universities and inter- 
views with business men, a special com- 
mittee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association has outlined a _ pro- 
gram, including course descriptions, 
leading to a degree in commerce or 
business administration with a major in 
the field of office management. The 
committee has been at work for over a 
year and now have an outline for re- 
quired courses and elective courses for 
‘a four-year program. 

aa 
Summer Conferences 

In the May issue of this magazine the 
dates for some Summer Conferences, 
Institutes and Workshops were an- 
nounced. Here are a few more an- 
nouncements that will be of interest to 
business teachers: 

Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege Conference on the Teaching of 
Electric Typewriting, New York City, 
August 3-4. 

Madison College Conference, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, July 11. 

New York University Summer Ses- 
sion Business Education Conference, 
Hotel Brevoort, New York City, July 26. 

Ohio State University Conference, 
Columbus, July 13-14. 

Oklahoma A & M College Confer- 
ence, Stillwater, June 16. 

The Pennsylvania Private Business 
School Association Workshop, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, the week of August 14. 

Rider College Bookkeeping Work- 
shop, Trenton, New Jersey, June 28, 
29 and 30. 

University of Kentucky Conference, 
Lexington, July 14-15. 

University of Pittsburgh Transcrip- 
tion Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
June 19-21. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING, by Fred M. 
Jones, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 651 pp. $5.00. 


Here, in one comprehensive, readable 
volume, is all the information necessary 
for the beginning student of retailing. The 
main functions of retailing—buying, sell- 
ing, control, management, and promotion 
are very adequately presented. 

Special features of the text include the 
retailer’s various tax reports, techniques 
of window and interior display, considera- 
tion of different methods of planning and 
controlling merchandising operations, spe- 
cial chapters on price lining and the man- 
agement of mark-downs, and problems of 
specialty stores such as jewelry, drug, 
hardware, etc. 

Problems are provided at the end of 
each chapter except the first. Some of 
these problems are of an arithmetical na- 
ture and have only one correct answer. 
Others, however, are of a managerial na- 
ture and relate to certain phases of retail 
management discussed in the chapter in 
which the problems appear. Some of these 
problems are in the nature of supplemen- 
tary reading. 

The author, now Associate Professor of 
Marketing at the University of Illinois, is 
a well-known authority in the fields of re- 
tailing and marketing. 


+ 


YOUR JOB AND YOUR FUTURE, by J. 
Harold Janis, New York: New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, 51 pp. Single 
copies free. 


This booklet was prepared as a public 
service by the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, New York Univer- 
sity, and is available in limited quantities 
to business men and women, vocational ad- 
visers, employment guidance counselors, 
librarians, and teachers. It is very attrac- 
tively planned and cleverly illustrated by 
Arnold J. Prusmack, also of the NYU 
faculty. 

The topics presented discuss the prob- 
lems of promotion, personal characteristics, 
experience, education, personal analysis, 
removing educational deficiencies, the 
“core” of business knowledge, and sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


+ 


GUIDANCE WORKERS' PREPARATION, 
by Clifford P, Froehlich and Helen E. 
Spivey, Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Misc, 3333. 


This directory has been prepared to pro- 
vide information for those who_ seek 
information for preparing for guidance 
work. Over one thousand universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges’ catalogs 
on file in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Office of Education were ex- 
amined. The catalogs were for the aca- 
demic year 1948-49 in most cases. In 
situations where the offerings were not 
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clear, letters of inquiry were sent to the 
institutions. It is freely admitted that in 
the study of this number of catalogs, some 
essential points may have been overlooked 
or some data may have been out of date. 
It is proposed to keep this bulletin up to 
date by examination of new catalogs as 
they are available. 

Courses offered have been categorized 
in twelve broad areas of training and in- 
dexed by states and institutions. It is 
recommended that the directory be used 
to consult areas in which training is rec- 
ommended, to locate institutions offering 
training in the selected areas, to select the 
institution to be attended, and to start cor- 
respondence with the institution selected 
for the purposes of verification of courses 
offered. 

ys 


A SUMMARY OF CLERICAL TESTS, by 
George K. Bennett and Ruth M. Cruik- 
shank, New York: The Psychological 
Corporation, 122 pp. $1.25, 


This report brings together a wide body 
of data regarding tests used in the selec- 
tion and upgrading of clerical workers. 

The first part of the bulletin is the dis- 
cussion of the development and use of 
clerical aptitude and proficiency tests. The 
second part is a series of descriptions of 
particular tests for use with clerical em- 
ployees or applicants. These descriptions 
give sound objective information regard- 
ing tests characteristics and give the pub- 
lished data regarding their reliability and 
validity. Each test description contains an 
evaluation of the test as a whole or some 
part of the test. 

This bulletin will be of aid to those 
interested in the selection, evaluation, and 
training of clerical employees. It 4s tar 
more complete than anything else avail- 
able at present. 


o 


THE SUPERVISORS MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE, edited by M. Joseph Booher 
and Vivienne Marienne Marquis, New 
York; American Management Associa- 
tion, 190 pp, $3.50, 


This guide presents case histories in 
terms of discussions of successful su- 
pervisory programs and techniques de- 
veloped by companies in all types of 
industry. It is intended for use as a 
discussion manual for operating man- 
agement, for individual reading by 
executives, and for supervisory train- 
ing conferences through chapter discus- 
sion. It is organized into eight sections 
and twenty chapters prepared by 17 
operating executives and specialists. 

This third edition covers the basic 
principles of good human relations, su- 
pervisory attitudes and practices, and 
their effects upon work, morals and pro- 
ductivity, emotional problems as they affect 
the job, problems of speaking effectively 
to employees, and testing in related sub- 
jects. 
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BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS, by John 
H, Moorman, Cincinnati: South-Wes- 
tern Publishing Company, 59 pp. Single 
copies free. 


This bulletin is Monograph No. 73 of 
the Business Education Series published 
by the South- Western Publishing Com- 
pany. It is part of a “Study of Basic Eco- 
nomic Concepts in the High School Cur- 
riculum” undertaken by Dr. Moorman at 
Ohio State University. 

After a brief introduction indicating 
how the material was gathered, three hun- 
dred fifty-nine economic concepts are pre- 
sented under organized subject matter 
headings with some indication of their 
probable importance. A list of concepts, 
which, according to the study are probably 
basic, is given at the end. 


+ 


TIMESAVER, PART ONE and PART TWO 
to accompany BOOKKEEPING and AC- 
COUNTING, Elementary Course, by 
Fayette H. Elwell, Vachel E, Breiden- 
baugh and Angelline G. Lins, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 434 pp. $1.00 for 
each Part, 


The Timesavers are workbooks that list 
questions and_ provide space for answers 
based on readings in the textbook. Ruled 
journals, ledgers, statements, and business 
forms with their proper headings save the 
time of the student and teacher in solving 
basal problems for each chapter in the 
textbook. 

Timesaver, Part One, is for use with 
Chapters 1 to 14 in the text. Forms are 
provided for Practice Set No. 1, which 
is Chapter 12. Part Two covers Chapters 
15 to 29. Each Timesaver is a bound 
workbook 814” x 11” with green print de- 
signed to pire eyestrain. 

The Timesavers closely follow the sub- 
ject matter of the textbook. The purpose 
of each chapter in the text is stated along 
with suggestions for study. The text con- 
tains an unusually large number of charts, 
diagrams, and clever visual aids in the 
presentation of elementary bookkeeping. 


> 


THE FATIGUE ALLOWANCE IN INDUS. 
TRIAL TIME STUDY, by Matthew A. 
Payne, Published by the Author, 13777 
Euclid Avenue, East Cleveland 12, 
Ohio, 66 pp. $2.50. 


Important in the calculations of the in- 
dustrial engineer is the matter of fatigue. 
Unfortunately, the problem is not easily 
isolated, for fatigue strikes in all areas 
of the complex human organism and in all 
areas of the complex industrial plant. 

Here is a practical, specialized study of 
the matter of fatigue allowance in the 
problem of a fair day’s work. With many 
formulas and quotations from industrial 
experts, the author explains the nature of 
fatigue and fatigue allowance, presenting 
some practical steps for determining fa- 
tigue allowance and setting up a practical 
fatigue allowance program. 
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THE LAW OF REAL ESTATE IN ALL 48 
STATES, by Parnell Callahan, New 
York: Oceana Publications, 87 pp. 
$1.00, 


Like the other booklets in the Legal Al- 
manac Series, this presentation of real 
estate law for the layman is complete and 
in a language easily understood. Who may 
own real property, ways in which title or 
ownership may be acquired, estates or de- 
grees of possession of real property, the 
county clerk and the register are discussed 
in the first chapter. Succeeding chapters 
explain the deed and give forms of deeds, 
discuss the proceedings in buying or selling 
real property, show different forms of 
mortgages, describe contracts for the pur- 
chase and sale of real estate, and conclude 
with the closing of the title. Special situ- 
ations involving service men are also pre- 
sented. 

Every ediort is made to present the ma- 
terial in such a way that all who read may 
better understand the technicalities in- 
volved in buying and selling real estate in 
the United States. The book, as well as 
others in the series, is very useful as either 
a teacher’s reference or tor general class 
use. 


+ 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EARN- 
ING A LIVING, by John F, Wharton, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 236 
pp. $2.50. 


A guidebook on the way America works, 
for the intelligent person in business, plan- 
ned to reveal simply and clearly to him 
the supposed mysteries of business practice 
in our country. 

Suppose, for example, you create a new 
invention. You want to make money Out 
of your idea by producing and selling that 
invention in quantity. This book shows 
every step that must be taken, the kind 
of personal and business problems you will 
be up against before you can be successful 
in your project, the kind of people you will 
have to deal with in building your business. 
By means of this simple example, the 
reader finds himself gradually and easily 
learning the fundamental principles on 
which our system of free enterprise is 
built. 

This book is planned for people con- 
cerned with their own futures and for the 
young person standing on the threshold of 
his career. 

It is not a vocational guidance book in 
the ordinary sense, but can be applied to 
any problem of enterprise. A useful refer- 
ence for more intellectual types of students 
in high school or college. 


+ 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT, ITS HISTORY 
AND ITS MEANING TODAY, by The 
Committee on Public Debi Policy, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 182 pp. $2.50. 


Here is an objective and optimistic re- 
view of the problem which like the weather 
seems a talk-about rather than a do-about 
situation to most of us. That problem is 
the national debt. 

This study by the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy, a non-profit and non-political 
group of scholars, including economists, 
financiers, educators and business men, was 
financed: by the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. The Commit- 
tee presents in this study a comprehensive 
view of American economics in this cur- 
rent period of postwar recovery. A long 
term historical prospective is furnished for 
comparison with the present problem. De- 
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spite the scholarship and authority of the 
committee, the material is presented in sim- 
ple, everyday terms, easily understood by 
the average reader. 

After showing the debt in relation to 
debt problems following earlier wars, the 
study takes up the debt in terms of budget, 
banks, interest rates, savings, life insur- 
ance, and finally, in way of conclusion and 
recommendation, discusses the important 
matter of debt management along sound 
economic lines. 

The conclusions are reassuring. Rather 
than voicing alarm, the Committee declares 
our postwar economy has been much more 
successful than anticipated. For the future, 
the Committee recommends a sound pro- 
gram of debt management which encom- 
passes a dual policy of careful public 
budgeting and a nurturing of our national 
economy. The book provides an admirable 
background for studying this contemporary 
matter. 


o 


THE COST AND FINANCING OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY, by Lewis Meriam and Karl 
Schlotterbeck, with a Chapter on Vet- 
erans' Benefits by Mildred Maroney, 
Washington, D. C., The Brookings In- 
stitution, 193 pp. $3.00. 


This timely study appraises the various 
federal security programs now in operation 
and now in proposal, presenting the history, 
philosophy, status, and costs of each and 
makes an attempt to show what these vari- 
ous projects and proposals can mean in 
the future of this nation. Emphasizing the 
problem in semantics which the word 
msurance presents, the authors issue the 
warning that all of the presupposing quali- 
ties which private insurance with its ex- 
cellent record as a sound, safe, and equita- 
ble operation have given to that word 
imsurance are not to be assumed in public 
insurance, 

The basis for public “insurance” pro- 
grams is not the reserve fund which has 
been set up and suggests the practice of 
self-sufficient, private insurance companies 
but is the power of the government to tax 
and borrow. Public insurance may there- 
fore be something initially cheap but can 
become progressively expensive. The au- 
thors after examination of the various 
kinds of security under consideration rec- 
ommend that a security system, if adopted, 
be pay-as-we-go and not ‘push the cost off 
on posterity. Considered in the study are 
old age, survivors, disability, unemploy- 
ment, medical, public assistance and vet- 
eran insurance needs. 


+ 


UNDERSTANDING OF CONTRACTS SIM- 
PLIFIED, by Puzand Gabriel, New 
York: Associated Lawyers Publishing 
Company, 124 pp. $3.00. 


This book is written in non-technical 
language and gives the student a real 
understanding of this practical subject. In- 
asmuch as this book gives a rather com- 
plete outline of all phases of contracts, it 
provides materials on some aspects of the 
subject not given in many textbooks. 

Many students learn best if they have a 
complete outline of a particular subject 
to which they may refer. A complete text- 
book confuses them. This book, organized 
in outline form, gives just enough subject 
matter to help the student carry on his 
work. It is suitable for use in high schools, 
junior colleges, and collegiate schools of 
business and it will be especially useful 
for accounting students preparing for the 

CPA examination, 


ADVISORY SERVICE FOR STUDENTS OF 
ADVERTISING, by Thomas E. May- 
tham, Westport, Connecticut, 41 pp. 
Quantity lots $1.25 plus shipping costs, 


This is a most unusual aid to teachers 
of advertising. It is a beautifully litho- 
graphed compilation of colored and black- 
and-white reproductions of familiar ad- 
vertisements carefully analyzed for class 
discussion and individual study. The book 
is about 12x 18 permitting full-size repro- 
duction of the original ad on the same 
page with the discussion material. The 
inside of the front and back cover contain 
a glossary of advertising terms. 

The discussion material does not always 
follow the same pattern but included are 
usually a presentation of the objectives 
of the campaign; the media chosen—maga- 
zine, billboard, newspaper—together with 
a discussion as to why the particular 
media was selected for the advertisement ; 
sesults (where known) ; background; copy 
approach; art approach and layout; pro- 
duction details; tie-in material; and sug- 
gested assignment. 

In addition to “ADvisory Service,” sup- 
plemental analyses of four promotional 
folders and brochures are available to 
purchasers of the service without charge. 
A new edition of “ADvisory Service” is 
published about every 18 months. 


> 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE SELLING TECH- 
NIQUES (Leader's Manual), Business 
Education Publication No. 42, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 


Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia: Sacramento. 48 pp., mimeo- 
graphed, 


The leader’s manual and guide presented 
in this bulletin is part II of a program for 
salesmen of home appliances. The first 
part was “Basic Selling.” Written in the 
same style as other leader’s manuals pro- 
duced during and since the war, the 
material includes instruction for the use of 
conference discussions by members of the 
group, demonstrations by outstanding sales- 
men of electric appliances, and information 
on how to use the set of sound-slide films 
“Residential Sales Training Course” which 
should be used with the manual. 

In addition to being helpful in com- 
munities where intensive training of sales- 
men on the job is desired, the manual 
also. presents some excellent material 
whigh might be used in the classroom in 
college or the secondary school. To be 
complete the film should be used. It is 
copyrighted by Cleveland B. Chase Co., 
Inc.. and Vocafilm of New York, New 
York. In any event, the careful analysis 
of the steps in the sales presentation of 
an electric stove, a refrigerator, a water 
heater, and a home laundry should be 
helpful to the teacher who is presenting 
the techniques of the sales demonstration. 
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106 SUCCESS OPPORTUNITIES, New 
York: Arco Publishing Company, 394 
pp. $2.50. 


This book gives job descriptions for 106 
different occupations in agriculture, per- 
sonal service, mechanics, business, science, 
the arts, and the professions. 

Those that will interest business teach- 
ers are the clerk, the stenographer, the 
office machine operator, the bookkeeper, 
the salesman, the traffic manager, the ad- 
vertising man, the accountant, the high 
school teacher, the vocational school teach- 
er, and the vocational counsellor. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 
How personal should personal-use typing be? 





by M. Bernadine Bell 
Long Beach College 
Long Beach, California 


Casual observation of the use of type- 
writers by persons who have not been 
taught how to type provokes interesting 
and speculative thoughts. Children and 
adults seem to enjoy experimenting with 
typewriters. Given the opportunity, they 
eventually operate the machines sufficiently 
well to consider their usage expeditious. 

Self-learners of typewriting employ tech- 
niques and usages which are likely to 
startle teachers of this so-called skill sub- 
ject. Technical proficiency may be lacking, 
but it appears that self-learners are not 
concerned with this aspect and substitute 
efficiency for proficiency. The finished 
product, the typewritten page or the few 
lines, may not be a thing of beauty; nor is 
such the criterion of the self-learner. He 
types because the process and/or the result 
is more satisfac tory than handwriting. 

The most interesting observations of 
self-taught typists occur when one con- 
sciously compares their typing activities 
with those of typists who were taught to 
type. Self-taught typists employ the type- 
writer as they do pens and pencils. If a 
typewriter is available when they want to 
write, they use it as readily as they use a 
pen or pencil, and in preference to the 
latter two writing instruments. They do 
not go to the typewriter; they bring the 
typewriter to the spot at which they are 
working although such working space may 
not conform to the standards of the class- 
room. The size of the typewriter seems 
to be the only limitation, a portable being 
preferred because of ease in transporting. 


Self-taught typists apparently omit the 
formal consideration of the steps prepara- 
tory to typing. Posture, placement of the 
materials, movement of marginal stops and 
tabulating keys, paper insertion, etc., all 
are provided for, but so naturally that they 
are not the time-consuming acts which 
they may be if over-emphasized during the 
learning period. 


Portables Are Adaptable 


Portable typewriters are popular gifts. 
They are also purchased to be used as 
vocational accelerants. They are widely 
used by students, and by those in business 
and the professions. Typewriting seems to 
be appreciated by writers and readers, and 
is utilized as a valuable aid because it is 
easier to perform and/or provides a more 
desirable result. Conversely, when the 
use of the typewriter is an effort, hand- 
writing is preferred. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many schools are equipped with portable 
typewriters and whether students are per- 
mitted to take the machines where they 
may be used “on the spot,” as they are used 
outside of school. Typewriters are used 
in different rooms in homes, not just in a 
particular spot provided for them; they are 
carried into the garden and perched upon 
a convenient stool or garden seat, or even 
upon the lap of the writer. They are used 
in planes, trains, ships, and automobiles, 
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where no special provision has been made 
for them. They have been seen in use 
upon mountain tops, on the sands by the 
sea, and on the desert. They are used by 
the light of electric bulbs, candles, and 
lamps; and even in darkness. A typewriter 
may be used in or out of its natural 
habitat. 

Perhaps the adaptableness of the type- 
writer should be stressed in all typewriting 
classes in order to extend its usefulness 
for personal purposes to those who are 
fortunate enough to benefit from instruc- 
tion in its use. Let the preceding sugges- 
tions not be construed as arguments against 
instruction in the use of a valuable writing 
tool, but rather as reasons why teachers 
of typewriting should share with their stu- 
dents the idea that for long periods of 
typing, ideal conditions are preferable; but 
that the machine may be used in less-than- 
ideal situations, and still to good advan- 
tage. (Is there a typing teacher who never 
lounged in a comfortable chair and, with 
typewriter on knees, proceeded to write a 
letter? or who has never “taken the type- 
writer along” as one “takes along a good 
book” ?) 


Personal Typing Objectives 


The teacher of personal typewriting 
needs to teach the students how to operate 
the machine more efficiently, in less time, 
than it would take them to learn without 
instruction. Numerous adaptations of the 
use of the typewriter might be taught so 
that students will really utilize it fully. 

One semester’s work would permit the 
students to use the machine as another 
means of expressing themselves. In the 
final analysis, is that not what personal 
typewriting is? As soon as acquaintance 
with the machine has been gained, the stu- 
dents can be urged to use their typewriters 
at home and at school for their “own” 
work, rather than for prescribed typing 
lessons. May he take the typewriter to 
the science laboratory and use it there? 
May the letter which he needs to type be 
brought into the typing room? Are ma- 
chines available in connection with the 
library so that when he takes notes he can 
type them? When he needs to write a 
paper for social studies, may he compose 
it at the typewriter? Granted, his typing 
performance might be more letter perfect 
if he spent more time on formal drills to 
insure exact finger placement and technique 
of execution—but a little time reserved 
for this purpose several times a week will 
keep his skill progressing while, at the 
same time, he is learning to make the most 
practical day-to-day use of the typewriter. 
Let us consider personal typewriting to be 
as personal as the meaning of the word. 

Personal typewriting and its uses need 
not be denied vocational typing classes. 
Cannot the vocational typing classes be so 
organized that students are encouraged to 
use the machine for various personal pur- 
poses, while still reserving adequate time 
for proficiency in skill development? There 
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may be a certain amount of traditional, 
circumscribed thinking hovering about the 
word vocational and its connotations. The 
professional pianist plays the piano for 
many reasons other than monetary; and 
the proverbial postman walks on Sunday. 
Do typists who employ the use of the type- 
writer as a means of earning a livelihood 
make the typewriter a part of their living 
outside business hours ? 

“A little knowledge” may be a “danger 
ous thing.” However, how could a little 
knowledge of personal typewriting, pro- 
vided in a permissive atmosphere, possibly 
be harmful? It seems that typewriting is, 
or is coming to be a real “tool” subject; a 
highly desirable implement. Let’s nourish 
this subject through recognition of its im- 
portance as a means of expression, and not 
stifle it with self-imposed limitations of 
pedagogic methodology. 
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